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Art.1. An Attempt towards an improved Verfion, a metrical Ar- 
rangement, and an Explanation of the Prophet Ezekiel. By William 
Newcome, D.D. Bithop of Waterford, and Member of the Royal 
Irifh Academy. 4to. pp.194, and Preface65. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Marchbank, Dublin; Johnfon, London. 


HE learned and well-directed labours of Bifhop Newcome, 
have been long known and applauded by the friends of 
facred criticifm. We formerly noticed his faithful tranflation 
of the Minor Prophets, and the judicious notes which accom- 
panied it*. ‘The numerous admirers of that valuable produc- 
tion, will not find lefs to commend in the prefent work. They 
will obferve, with pleafure, that the Right Reverend Author 
not only purfues the path that he had before fo wifely chofen, 
but that, inftead of treading only the fmootheft and moft 
flowery parts of it, he furmounts with a firm, though cautious, 
ftep, difficulties which the boldeft traveller might fhun without 
difgrace. Inftead of lavifhing moft explanation on what is 
moft intelligible, and betraying the pride of erudition where 
erudition is leaft neceffary, he fuccefsfully employs his folid 
judgment and unaffected learning, in the elucidation of a writer 
who has been called the A‘fchylus of Hebrew poetry. As 
eflential to this laudable defign, he begins an excellent preface 
with a fhort biographical account of Ezekiel, and a clear, yet 
fuccinc&t, enumeration of fuch hiftorical events as tend to fhew 
the force and defign of his prophecies. The character of the 
prophet is next exhibited, as it has been fucceflively drawn by 
Grotius, Lowth, Michaelis, and Eichhorn; to which the 
—e fubjoins an additional portrait, delineated by his own 
pencil : 
‘ Ido not,’ fays he, * confider him as the framer of thofe auguft 
and aftonithing vifions, and of thofe admirable poetical reprefenta- 
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* See Review, vol. lxxvi. p. 43. 
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2 Bifhop of Waterford’s Attempt towards an 


tions, which he committed to writing, but as an inftrument in the 
hands of God, who vouchfafed to reveal himfelf, through a long 
fucceflion of ages, not only in divers parts conftituting an uniform 
and magnificent whole, but alfo in divers manners, as by a voice, 
by-dreams, by isffpiration, and by plain or enigmatical vifion. If 
he is circumftantial in deferibing the wonderful fcenes which were 

refented to him in the vifions of God, he fhould be regarded as a 
faithful reprefenter of the divine revelations for the purpofe of in- 
formation and inftruction; arid not as exhauiling an exuberant fancy 
in minutely filling up an ideal pifture. It is probable that Buzi, 
his father, had preferved his own family from the taint of idolatry ; 
and had educated his fon for the prieftly office in all the learning of 
the Hebrews, and particularly in the ftudy of their facred books. 
Jofephus fays that he was a youth at the time of his captivity; and 
his firft revelation was made to him only five years after that period, 
This is a feafon of life when a fervour of imagination is natural in 
men of fuperior endowments. His genius led him to amplification; 
like that of Ovid, Lucan, and Juvenal, among the Roman poets: 
though he occafionally thews himfelf capable of the auftere and 
concife manner; of which the viith chapter is a remarkable in- 
ftance. But the divine fpirit did not overrule the natural bent of 
his mind. Variety is thus produced in the facred writings. Nahum 
founds the trumpet of war, Hofea is fententious, Ifaiah fublime, 

eremiah pathetic, Ezekiel copious. This diffufenefs of manner in 
mild and affectionate exhortation, this vehement enlarging on the 
guilt and confequent fufferings of his countrymen, feems wifely 
adapted to their capacities and circumftances ; and muft have had a 
forcible tendency to awaken them from their lethargy.’ 

From the charaéter of Ezekiel, the learned prelate pafles te 
that of the Hebrew language; confidering the defects com- 
monly imputed to it, viz. want of copioufnefs, want of per- 
fpicuity, and want of culture and elegance. In the courfe of 
his remarks, he anfwers the objections of Warburton and 
Le Clerc, fometimes in the words of Lowth, and fometimes 
in his own. ‘To Le Clerc, who, though no great adept in 
Hebrew literature, deferved more notice than the Bifhop of 
Gloucefter, he replies with equal moderation and ability; of 
which the following paflages are, we think, a fufficient ex- 
ample: 

‘ 1. The Providence of God has preferved to us fo large a 
volume of the Hebrew fcriptures, written by fo many authors, on 
fuch different fubje&ts, and at fuch diftant periods of time, that our 
materials for acquiring the language may juftly be called ample 
ones, that. obfcurities affect only minuter parts, and that the 
curious enquirer is generally gratified in his refearches, though not 


always. | 
« 2. ‘* The cafual errors of tranfcribers,” fays Bifhop Lowth *, 
«* may blemifh parts; but do not deitroy, or much alter the whole. 
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* * Pref. to Maiah, p. lix.’ 
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Ymportant and fundamental doétrines do not wholly re" on 
fingle paflages; an univerfal harmony runs through the holy fcrip- 
tures; the parts mutually fupport each other, and fupply one an- 
other’s deficiencies and obfcurities. Superficial damages and par- 
tial defeéts may greatly diminith the beauty of the edifice, without 
injuring its ftrength, and bringing on utter ruin and deftruction.”” 
‘ 3, There are very few words or phrafes in the Hebrew fcrip- 


tures of which a probable explanation cannot be given, either from | 


the nature of the thing, or the context, or a comparifon of the 
doubtful place with parallel ones, or the aid of the fifter-languages, 
or the interpretations of the ancient tranflators: and our inability 
to folve fuch verbal difficulties in a manner altogether fatisfactory 
will not affect our religious knowledge, or the regulation of our 
moral conduct. 

‘ 4. The books of Mofes contain an authentic fyftem of the reli- 
gious and political laws under which the Hebrews lived. The mif- 
cellaneous contents of their facred writings largely explain their 
cuftoms and opinions. Their own writers, fince the volume of their 
facred writings was completed, fupply no fmall affiftance on thefe 
fubjeéts: and the accounts which hiftorians and travellers give of 
the Eaft, where manners continue unaltered through a courfe of 
ages, are a further fource of moft ufeful information. 

‘ 5. The hiftory of the Hebrews, though concife, is more au- 
thentic than that of any other ancient nation. . Larger hiftories, 
both of that people and of the neighbouring kingdoms with which 
they had intercourfe, would have been highly valuable and ufeful ; 
particularly, in fhewing the completion of fome prophecies by re- 
cording fas which we now affume without injuring the grand ar- 
gument from this topic: but enough is written for the purpofe of 
inftruction and example in all ages of the church. 

‘ 6. The Greek verfion, though no part of it is fuppofed to be 
earlier than two hundred and fifty years after the Babylonifh capti- 
vity, at which time the Hebrew tongue ceafed to be vernacular, may 
ftill reprefent very old manufcripts, or very correct copies of them. 
This obfervation may be extended to the Chaldee paraphrafe of 
Jonathan, made about the time of Chrift; co the Syriac verfion, 
which is generally attributed to the firft century; to the imperfect 
Greek verfions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, who lived 
in the fecond century; and even to the Latin verfion of which 
Jerom was the author in the fourth century. The Athiopic and 
Arabic verfions are generally allowed to be tranflations from the 
Greek, The period which fome learned men have afiigned to the 
fEthiopic is the apoftolic age. Saadias-rendered the Pentateuch 
into Arabic about the year goo of the Chriftian ara. The other 
Arabic verfions of the Old ‘Teftament are of an uncertain date. We 
alfo derive important afliftance from the Maforetic punétuation ; 
from the grammars, lexicons, concordances, and commentaries of 
the later Jews, and from the more compleat, learned, and judicious 
ones of modern times; from that invaluable difcovery, the text of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch; and from that grand and highly ufeful 
undertaking, the collation of Hebrew and Samaritan manu(cripts.’ 
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Our tranflator’s note on the feventh verfe of the fourth 


| chapter, and thine arm Jfhall be uncovered, is, * difengaged from 


the upper garment worn in the Eaft, and thus ready for 
action.? Moft commentators explain the paflage in the fame 
way: but Harmer, (whofe third and fourth volumes* feem not 
to have reached Bifhop N. before his work was finifhed,) fup- 
pofes, and we think with fome degree of probability, that 
Ezekiel was not, by this aétion, to reprefent the exertions of 
the befieging army: but that he was to perfonate the Jewifh 
people, as in the preceding verfes ; and that his arm was to be 
uncovered for the purpofe of expofing the bruifes which, 
agreeably to the Eaftern mode of lamentation, he had inflicted 


on it. 

VIII. 2. YN ANID MDT MIM. And, lo! a likenefs as 
the appearance of fire. Bifhop N. retains the old reading of this 
paflage. Houbigant, on the authority of the Lxx, and of 


chap. 1. 26, reads DOIN ANID, as the appearance of a man. 
If, however, the paflage be confidered as corrupt, the conjec- 
ture of Archbifhop Secker is much happier, who propofes uv. 
The fenfe is precifely the fame, and the omiffion of the %, it is 
well known, is a very common error of tranfcribers. 

. XIII, 17—21. Notwithftanding all the induftry and all the 
ingenuity of the prefent tranflator, this difficult paflage {till re- 
mains involved in almoft hopelefs obfcurity. 


~ 59 wen Sy mindpan miwy1 is rendered, and make 
coverings upon the head of every fature. ‘The explanatory notes 
on this claufe are: 


« The falfe prophetefs did this without diftinétion of ftature or 
age.— This may be a ftrong Eaftern manner of exprefling that thefe 
women hoodwinked their votaries, and kept them in fpiritual dark- 
nefs. 

* Or the covering of the head may have been of the ornamental 
or triumphal kind, to denote profperity or victory ; as pillows de- 
noted tranquillity and plenty: and both may have been fignifi- 
cantly applied to the heads and arms of thofe who confulted the 
prophetefies. ‘* The propheteffes may be reprefented as covering 
the head of thofe they by their prophefyings deftined to death; as 
the head of Haman was covered when he was really in thofe cir- 
cumitances. 

‘* | am neverthelefs difpofed to underftand the claufe in a dif- 
ferent fenfe. ‘Thefe prophetefles did the fame thing by their flat- 
tering words as would have been beft expreffed if they had thought 
fit to fignify the fame thing by aions only, (as the prophets fome- 
times did) by making bolfters for the arms, and prefenting them to 
the Ifraelitifh women whom they wanted to affure of the continu- 
ance of their profperity; and embroidering handkerchiefs proper to 


—_- 





* See Review, vol. Ixxix. p. 406. 
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‘bind over the ornaments of females in a ftate of honour, and after- 
wards putting them on their heads.” Harmer. ii. 98. 

‘ Perhaps incantations were ufed. See Chald. on wv. 20: and 
we learn from 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, and from the Greek and Roman 
writers, that women employed themfelves in magical rites. It is 
not impoffible that every ffature may refer to images of different 
fizes. Lanea & effigies erat, alteracerea. Hor, Sat.1. 1. viii. 30. 

‘ Terque hac altaria circum 
‘ Effigiem duco. Virg. Ecl. viii. 74.” 

The tranflation of verfe 20, is much improved by rendering 
ninmn), both in the middle and at the end of the verfe, that 
they may efcape, i.e. from your {nares. The common verfwn 
of the word, to make them fly, conveys no meaning. 

XVIL15. 7? 15, his it was, according to the old tranfla- 
tion, is rendered by Bifhop Newcome, the like to which will 
not be again. He thinks that the true reading is ym yb, and 
that it fhould be tranflated, which fhould not have been done, 
We fee nothing, however, that calls for correction either in 
the common reading, or in the verfion. At the end of verfe 16, 
y= v5 5 ming x, is rendered, the like things to which have 
not come to pafs, and will not be again. 

‘ This conftruction,’ fays the author, ‘ fuppofes the verb fub- 


ftantive, and FAQ, to be underftooi with PAX, and 49"F 
with sy. Buc 1 prefer reading with 6. ARQ NS: whither 


thou foouldeft not have come, neither fhould it have been done. That 
the preter and future have this force, fee Gen. xxxi. 42. Numb. 
xxil. 33. Judg. vill. 19. Gen. xliv. 8. Lev. x. 18, 19.’ 

We have fome doubts, however, whether the examples heré 
cited, are fufficiently in point to juftify this mode of rendering 
the verb in the paflage before us. 

XXI. 15. The tranflator renders ro) Spy yoy si, and 
their overthrown may be multiplied, pointig the Jatter word as in 
Jerem. xviii. 23. There is a harfhnefs in this expreffion, 
which offends the ear of the Englifh reader; though the fenfé 
which it conveys, is probably the true one. ‘The laft claufe 
of this verfe is conneéted with the beginning of the next— 
Ah! thou that art prepared for glittering, that art furbifbed for 
flaughter, get thee different ways. IAnftead of *SRNAM, a word 
which has been varioufly explained by tranflators and commen- 
tators, the learned prelate adopts the elegant reading of feveral 
MSS. in Kennicott’s and De Roffi’s collations, "MAM, 
from “WS alius. 

XXI. 21. DE>°YmM9 Sp5p, he made his arrows bright, ace 
cording to the common verfion, is, we doubt not, very juftly 
rendered by Bifhop N. he mingled his arrows. This kind of 
divination, we may obferve, liké the erquavreia of the Greeks, 
was common over all the Eaft. It is exprefsly forbidden in 
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the Koran, chap. v. O true believers, furely wine, and lots, ana 
images, and divining arrows are an abomination of the work of Satan. 
‘The learned reader will find a particular and {fatisfatory account 
of this practice, among the idolatrous Arabs, in Pocock’s Speci- 
men Hiftorie Arabum; a work from which may be drawn much 
ufeful illuftration of Oriental manners and opinions, and which, 
on account of the curious and valuable information that it con- 
tains, ought to be more frequently confulted by commentators 
on the Hebrew fcriptures. Bifhop Newcome’s rendering of 
the word 6955p may be yet further confirmed by the authority 
of Jerom, who thus paraphrafes the paflage. Stabit in ipfo 
compito, et, ritu gentis fue, oraculum confulet, ut mittat fagittas 
in pharetram, et COMMISCEAT eas infcriptas, five fignatas, no- 
minibus fingulorum, ut videat cujus fagitta exeat, et quam_prius 
civitatem debeat expugnare. 

xxiv. 5. Bifhop Newcome very properly adopts the mar- 
ginal rendering of FYNAN MDsyNA WI Cds, and pile alfa 
the bones under it. ‘The common verfion of the word “44°F is 
clearly wrong in this place, becaufe it appears, from the end 
of verfe 4, x57 COSY INA, fill it with the choice bones; 
and from the clofe of this fame verfe, AMIND PYDyv ow, 
let them feethe the bones of it therein, that the bones were to be 
boiled with the flefh. FYMMNM probably means in the lower 
part of the cauldron. 

XXIX.10. “Ihe common tranflation of "v5 MJD S419 
wy 5953 from the tower of Syene, even to the border of Athi- 
opia, is grofsly improper. Syene, it is well known, was 
fituated near the fouthern extremity of Egypt, on the borders 
of Ethiopia; and the obvious meaning of the paflage is, from 
the one extremity of Aigypt to the other. The Bifhop, there- 
fore, very judicioufly adopts the idea of Prideaux and Lowth, 
and renders 53% as a proper name. From Migdol to Syene, 
even to the border of ZEthiopia. Migdol,-or Magdolus, men 
tioned in Exod. xiv. 2, Numb, xxxiii. 7. Jer. xliv. 1. xlvi. 14. 
was fituated toward the north of Egypt. The fame correc- 
tion takes place, and the improvement is not lefs remarkable, 
in the fixth verfe of the thirtieth chapter. In both paflages, 
the Lxx verfion has Maydwaos—azo Maydwas tas Lunn. We 
would remark, by the way, that Raphelius, who faw the im- 
propriety of the common mode of tranflating the Hebrew 
words, has been peculiarly unfortunate in his attempt to correct 
the error. ‘* Quare, wD, (fays he,) hic non poteft effe Hthi- 
opia, fed cf? alter terminus Zigypti.” 

XXXII. 2. Bifhop Newcome very properly rejects the com- 
mon ver fion of E92 D'SMD MANN), and thou art as a whale 
in the feas. ‘here can be no doubt that the crocodile is meant, 
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both here and in chap. xxix. 3. Every circumftance mention- 
ed in both paflages, is ftrikingly defcriptive of this animal : 
but many particulars in the defcription cannot, without grofs 
ab{urdity, be applied to the whale. ‘The crocodile might very 
naturally be adopted by the prophet as a fymbol of Aegypt; and 
from the evidence of feveral Roman coins, it appears to have 
been ufed for this purpofe in later ages. 

XXXIV. 16. “VOWS FIDINT NW TIS. And I will 
deftroy the fat and the flrong. Inkead of YOWN, 1 will defroy, 
Bithop N. after Houbigant and Dathius, reads VIWN; { will 
keep, or preferve, on the authority of the Lxx, Arabic, and 
Syriac veriions. ‘This emendation is confirmed by the laft 
claufe of the verfe, where the good fhepherd is reprefented as 
feeding them with difcretion, and, by verfe 3, where the bad 
Shepherd, by way of contradiftindtion, is defcribed as flaying the 
fat of the firck. (D>: 

KXXIV. 29. rer yt ‘cmba by) VPM. And I will 
raife up for them a plant of renown, or for renown. ‘The pre 
fent tranflator, with Houbigant and Dathius, adopts the read- 
ing of the rxx, Arabic, and Syriac verfions, (>t, inftead 
of tow, and renders the paflage thus: and J will raife up for 
them a peaceable plantation—oblerving that * not renown, but 
fecurity, profperity, and confequent exemption from famine, 
are infifted on.” With all due deference, however, to this high 
authority of critics and verfions, we apprehend that the com- 
mon reading ram} Dy) may be fuccefsfully defended. ‘The He- 
braifm is fufficiently intelligible, and the idea of renown is at 
leaft as clofely connected with the laft claufe of this verfe, 
Mun MDD Ty wwe x1, ond they fall not bear any 
more the reproach of the Gentiles, as the ideas of peace, and /e- 
curity, are with the preceding verfes. 

XXXVII. 11. 39 199, we are cut off for our parts, The 
elegant redundance of 455 in the original, which feems to have 
been neglected, or overlooked, in all the ancient verfions, is 
very awkwardly, though accurately exprefled in the common 
Englifh verfion by the phrafe, for our parts. Bifhop N. has 
been more happy—as for us, we are cut off. Houbigant juftly 
obferves that the word is fo redundant as to add emphafis, and 
exprefs entire excifion. 

To the fortieth chapter, are prefixed extracts from the works 
of Michaelis, Dathius, and Eichhorn, on Ezekiel’s vifion of 
the temple. ‘I’o theie is fubjoined a very curious and learned 
estat on the fame fubject, from the papers of Archbifhop 

ecker, 
_ With the greateft candour, and with the moft refpectful gra- 
fitude, Bifhop Newcome aa ieee the affiftance that he 
4. has 
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has received from the MS. notes of Archbifhop Secker, from 
feveral notes tranfmitted to him by Mr. Dimock of Glocefter, 
who is preparing a new verfion of the Pfalms, and from the 
friendly exertions of the late Dr. Woide. To this laft gentle- 
man, he was indebted for a tranfcript of Archbifhop Secker’s 
papers, for collations of a Coptic verfion fuppofed to be of the 
fecond century, and of the Pachonian MS. of the Septuagint, 
afcribed to the tenth, or the eleventh; for an Englifh tranfla- 
tion of Michaelis’s German annotations on the Bible, and for 
a curious extract from Profeflor Eichhorn’s introduction to the 
Old Teftament. Dr. Woide, as Bifhop Newcome has juftly 
remarked, deferved to be as well known for his courtefy in 
furnifhing affiftance to editors, as for the literary productions 
with which he favoured the public, | 

Since the appearance of the work which we have been cone 
fidering, death has deprived the world of the man whom we 
have juft mentioned: in whom, profound and various erudition 
was united with the molt amiable fimplicity of manners; and 
whofe love of learning, and of learned men, was exceeded only 
by his love of mankind. If the relatives of fo accomplifhed a 
{cholar, and fo exemplary a Chriftian, are, in fome meafure, 
left by his death to the proteétion of a country in which he had 
himfelf found an honourable afylum, we may hope that, while 
his fervices and his virtues are remembered, the learned and 
the liberal of the Britifh nation will be guardians of his orphan 


family. Per...5. 





Art. If. Mr. Alifon’s Effays on the Nature and Principles of Tafte. 
[ Article concluded from our laf. | 


uR learned eflayift introduces his ¢ Inquiry into the Origin 

of the Sublimity and Beauty of the Material Wor!d,’ which 

conftitutes the fubject of his fecond eflay, in the following 
manner : 

« If the illuflrations in the former Effay are juft, which fhew that 
no other objects are in fact productive of the emotions of Tafte, but 
fuch as are fitted to produce fome Ample emotion (as the 4a/é of that 
complex emotion, which we call the emotion of ‘T'afte), there arifes 
a queftion of fome difficulty, and of confiderable importance, What 
is the fource of the Sublimity and Beauty of the Mazerial World ?? 

On the one hand, it is obvious that many objeéts of the 
material world are produdtive of the emotions of fublimity and 
beauty ; on the other, Mr. A. thinks it muft be allowed, that 
matter is, in itfelf, unfitted to produce any kind of emotion ; 
that all that it, in fat, produces, is /enfation ; and that if 
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had no other powers than thofe of our external fenfes, the qua- 
lities of matter would produce only fenfations in thefe different 
fenfes ; that fuch fenfations might be either pleafing or painful : 
but that in no cafe could they be attended with any emotion, 

It follows from this dilensma, either that the account which 
he has before given, is erroneous, or that the beauty and fub- 
limity of matter muft arife from fome other fource, than the 
mere material qualities alone. 

In the commencement of this curious inquiry, he obferves, 
that although the qualities of matter are in themfelves incapable 
of producing emotion, or the exercife of any affection, yet it 
is obvious that they may produce this effect from their a/focia- 
tion with other qualities, and as being either the figns or ex- 
preffions of fuch qualities as are fitted by the conftitution of 
our nature to produce emotion. Thus in the human body, 
particular forms and colours are the figns of particular paffions 
and affections. In works of art, particular forms are the figns 
of dexterity, of tafte, of convenience, of utility. In the 
works of nature, particular founds, colours, and forms, are 
the figns of peace, of danger, of plenty, of defolation, &c. 
In fuch cafes, the conftant conneétion which we difcover be- 
tween the fign and the thing fignified, between the material 
quality, and the quality productive of emotion, renders, at laft, 
the one expreffive to us of the other, and very often difpofes us 
to attribute to the fign, the effect which is really produced by 
the quality fignified. 

Mr. Alifon then proceeds to give an account of the different 
aflociations which we have with the qualities of matter; of 
which he enumerates feven principal ciafles, and concludes 
this introductory chapter, with the following ftate of the 
gueftion that he is to examine : 


‘ Whatever may be the truth of thefe obfervations, it cannot at 
Jeaft be doubted, that the qualities of matter are often aflociated 
with others, and that they affeét us in fuch cafes, like all other 
figns, by leading our imaginations to the qualities they fignify. It 
feems to be equally obvious, that in all cafes where matter, or any 
of its qualities, produces the emotions of fublimity or beauty, this 
effect muft arife either from thefe material qualities themfelves, 
from their being fitted by the conflitution of our nature, to produce 
fuch emotions; or from fome other qualities with which they are 
affociated, and of which they operate, as the figns or expreffions. 

‘ It fhould feem, therefore, that a very fimple and a very obvi- 
ous principle is fufficient to guide our inveftigation into the fource 
of the fublimity and beauty of the qualities of matter. If thefe 
qualities are in themfelves fitted to produce the emotions of fubli- 
mity or beauty, (or in other words, are in themfelves beautiful or 
fublime), I think it is obvious that they muft produce thefe emo- 
tions, 
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tions, independently of any affociation. If, on the contrary, it is 
found, that thefe qualities only produce fuch emotions when they 
are aflociated with interefting or affecting qualities, and that when 
fuch aflociations are deftroyed, they no longer produce the fame 
emotions, I think it muft alfo be allowed, that their beauty or 
fublimity is to be afcribed, not to the material, but to the affociated 


qualities. 
¢ That this is in reality the cafe, I fhall endeavour to fhow by a 


great variety of illuftrations.’ 

The arrangement which the author follows in this inquiry, 
is {tated in the next chapter : 

‘ The fenfes by which we chiefly difcover beauty or fublimity in 
material objects are thofe of hearing and feeing. ‘The objects of 
the firlt, are founds, whether imple or compofed. The objeés of the 
fecond, are colours, forms, and motion.’ 

The fir? fe€tion of this chapter is employed in the invefti- 
gation of the fublimity and beauty of fimple founds. ‘Thefe the 
author divides, for the fake of perfpicuity, into three kinds, 
x. Sounds that occur in inanimate matter: 2. The notes of 
animals; and, 3. The tones of the human voice. In his in- 
quiries into thefe different clafles of found, Mr. A. fhews, 1. 
That when we have no aflociations with them, we perceive 
no beauty nor fublimity in them. 2. That inftead of being 
permanent in their effeéts, (as they would neceflarily be if they 
were in themfelves beautiful or fublime,) they are dependent 
on the {tate of mind of the obferver, and vary in their effects, 
with his temper and affections. 3. That the fimilarity of their 
effects in producing thefe emotions, does not depend on their 
fimilarity as founds, but uniformly on the fimilarity of the af- 
fociations which we connect with them; and, 4. That when 
thefe aflociations by any means are deftroyed, when they ceafe 
to be expreflive of the ufual qualities, their beauty or fublimity 
ceafes at the fame time. 

In the fecond fection, the author proceeds to confider the 
origin of the fublimity and beauty of compofed founds, or mufic. 
In the firft part of it, he confiders what is the nature of mufi- 
cal fucceffion; and fhews * That a regular or uniform fuccef- 
fion of founds, related to one key or fundamental note,’ con- 
ftitutes mufical fucceflion, and diftinguifhes it from every other 
fuccefion of founds. He then ftates the affociations which 
we have with fuch circumftances of found and fucceffion; and 
he endeavours, by various illuftrations, to fhew, that we are 
to account for the beauty and fublimity of mufical compofition, 
from thefe ailociations, and not from any original fitnefs in the 
relation of mufical founds to produce thefe emotions.—As this 
fection confiits of a continued chain of reafoning, we cannot, 
with propriety, give any extracts from it. 
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The 3d chapter is employed in the inveftigation of the fub- 
limity and beauty of the objects of fight. ‘T’hefe are colours, 
forms, and motion. 

In the 1ft feGtion, the author inquires into the fource of the 
beauty of colours ; and fhews, by the fame mode of illuftration 
which he has ufed with refpe& to founds, that the effe& of 
colours in producing thefe emotions, arifes alfo from the affo- 
ciations with which they are connected, and not from any ori- 
ginal beauty, &c. in colours themfelves. 

The next inquiry, viz. into the origin of the beauty of 
forms, leads to a long, and a varied difquifition. Many 
theories have been formed by philofophers, on thefe fubjects ; 
and ever fince the fine arts have been cultivated, the beauty of 
form has been an object of attention to the artift, at the fame 
time that it has bufied the inquifitive and the fcientific, to deter- 
mine what are the principles by which this beauty may be either 
eftimated or attained. 

¢ Forms (fays Mr. A.) are naturally divifible into two kinds, 
into animated and inanimate forms. It is the latter of thefe only 
which I propofe at prefent to confider; as it is obvioufly neceflary 
firft to confider the fource of the beauty of which form itfelf is ca- 
pable, before we can properly afcertain that {uperior beauty which 
arifes from animation. 

‘ With regard to inanimate forms, the principal expreflions 
which they have to us, feem to me to be, 1{t, The expreflions of 
fuch qualities as arife from the nature of the bodies diftinguifhed 
by fuch forms ; and, 2dly, The expreffions of fuch qualities as arife 
from their being the fubje& or production of art. ‘The firft of thefe 
conftitutes what may be called their naTuRAL beauty; the fecond 
what may be called their rneLative beauty. There is alfo another 
fource of expreffion in fuch qualities from accidental affociation, 
and which perhaps may be termed their acciDENTAL beauty.’ 

In entering on the inveftigation of the natural beauty of 
forms, he obferves, that as no ftraight line can include matter, 
the only lines which can conftitute form, muft be either angu- 
Jar or winding lines. Every form muft be compofed either by 
one or other of thefe lines, or by the union of them. ‘The 
firft may be termed fimple, and the fecond complex forms. 

He goes on to confider the expreffion of forms compofed by 
{uch lines, and fhews, by different illuftrations, that winding 
lines are expreffive to us of foftnefs, delicacy, and eafe; and 
angular lines, of harfhnefs, roughnefs, ftrength, and, in fome 
cafes, of conftraint. 

* Confidering, therefore, lines in this abftraSted view, and inde- 
pendent of the nature of the bodies which they dittinguifh, it feems 
very natural to conclude, that thofe forms will be the mot beauti- 
ful which are defcribed by the moft beautiful Hines, and that of con- 
fequence, 
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fequence, the ferpentine or winding form muft neceffarily be the 
moft beautiful. It was this view of the fubje& which feems to have 
influenced Mr. Hogarth, in the opinions which he publifhed in 
his Analyfis of Beauty. He faw clearly, and his art afforded him 
continual proofs of it, that the winding line was of all others the 
moft beautiful. He conceived, therefore, that all forms muit be 
beautiful in proportion to the predominance of this line in their 
compofition; and his opinion falls in fo.much with. the general 
obfervation of mankind, that it has been very univerfally ad- 


opted. 
a. If, however, the obfervations which I have made upon the 


different expreffions of forms are juft; if the winding or ferpentine 
form is beautiful, not of itfelf, and originally, but in confequence 
of the aflociations we connect with it, it ought to follow, that 
whenever this affociation is deltroyed, the form fhould be no longer 
beautiful, and that wherever the fame affociations are connected 
with the contrary form, that form fhould then be felt as beau- 
tiful.’ 

Both thefe propofitions Mr. A. endeavours to eftablifh by 
a great variety of illuftrations. 

There are few forms, however, altogether fimple. In the 
greater part of beautiful forms, lines of different defcriptions 
unite; and there is a beauty felt in certain combinations of 
thefe lines, or in the production of COMPLEX forms. What 
is the fource of the beauty of compofition in forms, is, therefore, 
the next fubject of Mr. A.’s inquiry. 

‘ Simple forms are diftinguifhed to the eye, by the unifor- 
mity or fimilarity of the line by which they are defcribed. 
Complex forms are diftinguifhed bv the mixture of fimilarity 
and diflimilarity in thefe lines, or in other words, by unifor- 
mity and variety.” It has been imagined by fome philofophers, 
that the beauty of form arifes from this caufe; and that the 
union of uniformity and variety is fitted by the conftitution of 
our nature to produce in us the emotion of beauty. 

After fhewing the falfehood of this theory, Mr. A. goes 
on to ftate his own opinion: 

‘ If, (fays he) the natural beauty of forms arifes from their ex- 
preflion of fume pleating or interefling qualities, it feems natural 
to fuppofe, that in the compojition of forms, fome propriety fhould 
arife from the compolition of expreffon; that as lines are diftin- 
guithed by different characters, the mixture of different lines fhould 

roduce confufion inftead of beauty, and that the compofition of 
forms fhould then only be beautiful, when the fame anity of ex 
preflion is preferved amid variety, which is demanded in all other 
cafes of compofition.’ 

This do¢trine is illuftrated by fhewing at great length, 1. 
That the union of uniformity and variety is felt as beautiful, 
only in thofe cafes where the general form itfelf has fome 
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determinate expreffion ; and that in objects where no fuch ge- 
neral expreffion is found, no beauty is expected in compofi- 
tion; and, adly, That different proportions of uniformity and 
variety are required in forms of different characters ; and that 
the principle from which we determine the beauty of fuch pro- 
portion, is, from its correfpondence to the nature of the pee 
culiar emotion which the general form is fitted to excite. We 


fhall tranfcribe only the conclufion of this inquiry, becaufe, 
here, as in other parts of his work, the author feems to wifh 


to apply his reafonings to the purpofe of eftablifhing principles 


in the different arts of Taile. 

« Thefe conclufions feem to lead to a very different rule for the 
compofition of beautiful forms, from that which Mr. Hogarth has 
laid down in his Analyfis of Beauty. ‘‘ The way (fays he) of com- 
pofing pleafing forms, is to be accomplifhed by making choice of 
variety of lines, as to their fhapes and dimenfions ; and then again 
by varying their fituations with each other, by all the different ways 
that can be conceived, and at the fame time (if a folid figure be 
the fubje&t of the compofition) the contents or fpace that is to be 
inclofed within thofe lines, muft be duly confidered and varied too, 
as much as poflible with propriety.” Although it is with much 
diffidence that I differ from Mr. Hogarth, yet I cannot help being 
of opinion, (in fo far at leaft as the natural beauty of forms is 
concerned), that this rule might be followed in a thoufand cafes, 
without the produétion of any degree of beauty; that if the dif- 
tinguifhing form is inexpreflive or indifferent, all this variety would 
only create confufion; and that in its application to forms of dif- 
ferent characters or expreffion, it would excite a fentiment of im- 
propriety, inftead of pleafure. 

“ On the other hand, the view which I have now given of the 
fubje&, would feem to lead to the following rules for beautiful 


. compofition. 


¢ 1, That wherever beautiful form is intended, fome charaéter- 
iftic or expreffive form fhould be fele&ted, as the ground or fubjec& 
of the compofition. And, 

‘ 2. That the variety (whether in the form, the number, or the 
proportion of the parts) fhould be adapted to the peculiar nature 
of this expreflion, or of that emotion which this expreffion is fitted 
to excite in the mind of the fpeétator. 

‘ 3. Forms of this kind are either fingle or dependent. In fingle 
or independent forms, their character is at the pleafure of the artift; 
and that will be always moft beautiful, in which the character is 
beft preferved. | 

* 4. In dependent forms, on the contrary, or thofe which are de- 
figned for particular fcenes or fituations, their charafer mutt be 
determined by that of the fcene or fituation ; and that alfo will be 
the moft beautiful form, in the compofition of which, the alliance 
to the general charatter is moft precife and delicate.’ 
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In the conclufion of this fection, fome obfervations are added 
on the compofition of colours; in which, the fame doétrine is 
illuftrated, that the beauty of their compofition arifes from the 


compofition of exp-effion. 
The next inquiry is into the relative beauty of forms, or that 


which arifes from their being the fubjeé or production of art. 
The chief expreffions which forms, in this view, have to us, 
are thofe of defign, of fitnefs, and utility. Mr. A. confiders 
feparately the influence of thefe on the beauty of forms. 

In the chapter on the influence of defign on the beauty of 
forms, he begins by fhewing, that the great evidence of defign 
in material forms, is uniformity or regularity. ,He proceeds 
to prove, that this expreffion is in fact, the fource of the beauty 
of uniformity ; and that regular figures are beautiful to us, not 
from themfelves, but from their being the figns of {kill and 
defign. The progrefs of art, however, tends to introduce 
other figns of fkill and defign ; and the natural hiftory of thefe 
changes of opinion, Mr, A. illuftrates at great length, from 
the progrefs of the different arts of tafte. We cannot follow 
him in thefe illuftrations : but we infert the clofe of the chap- 
ter, not only as it fhews his conclufions on this fubject, but as 
it contains a principle which cannot be too often repeated in 
works relating to the philofophy of tafte: 


‘ In the view which I have now prefented to the reader, the 
qualities of uniformity and variety are confidered as beautiful from 
their expreflion of defign. In the preceding fe&tion, on the cther 
hand, thefe qualities are confidered as beautiful, from the effect of 
their compofition, in maintaining and promoting the emotion which 
the fubject itfelf is capable of exciting. ‘That thefe qualities are 
in faét beautiful from both thefe caufes; that their compofition is 
in fome cafes beautiful from being expreflive of the fkill and tafte of 
the artift; and in others, from being correfpondent tothe character 
or expreffion of the fubject, are propofitions fo obvious, that I will 
not detain the reader by any illuitration of them. The confound- 
ing of thefe diftinét expreffions has alfo, I believe, been the caufe 
of the greater part of miltakes which have been made in the invetti- 
gation of the beauty of thefe qualities. , 

‘ The beauty of thefe expreflions, however, is.very different ; 
and as it is in the power of the artift, either to facrifice the beauty 
of defign to that of character or expreflion, or to facrifice the beauty 
of character to that of defign, there is not perhaps any circumftance 
of more importance to him, or to the arts of tafte in general, than 
a proper comprehenfion of the difference of this beauty, and of the 
great fuperiority which the one has over the other. The fuperiority 
of the beauty of expreflion or character, feems to confiftin three 
things. ft, In the greater and more affecting emotion, which is 
produced by it, than what is produced by the mere expreffion of 
defign. zdly, In this beauty being more univerfally felt, as being 
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dependent only upon fenfibility, while the beauty of defign is felt 
only fally by thofe who are proficients in the art, and who are able 
accordingly to judge of the {kill or tafte which is difplayed; and, 
gdly, In the permanence of this beauty, as arifing from certain 
invariable principles of our nature, while the beauty of defign is 
dependent upon the period of the art, in which it is difplayed, 
and ceafes to be beautiful, when the art has made a farther pro- 
grefs either in improvement or decline. In all thofe arts, therefore, 
that have for their obje&t, the production of beautiful forms, it 
may be confidered as a firft and fundamental principle, that the ex- 
preffion of defign fhould be fubject to the expreflion of character ; 
and, that in every form, the proportion of uniformity and variety, 
which the artift fhould ftudy, ovght to be that which is accommo- 
dated to the nature of this character, and not to the expreflion of 
his own dexterity or fkill. As inthe mechanical arts, whofe objec 
is utility, and in which the ability of the artift is mot furely difplay- 
ed by the production of ufeful form, it would be abfurd in him to 
facrifice this utility, to the difplay of his own dexterity or addrefs : 
fo in the arts of talte, whofe objyeét is beauty, and in which the 
tafte or genius of the artift, is in like manner moft furely difplayed 
by the produdtion of beautiful form, it is equally abfurd to facrifice 
the fuperior beauty of character or expreffion, to that meaner and 
lefs permanent beauty, which may arife from the difplay of his own 
ability or art. 

‘ However obvious or important the principle, which I have now 
ftated, may be, the fine arts have been unfortunately governed by 
a very different principle; and the undue preference which artilts 
are naturally difpofed to give to the difplay of defign, has been 
one of the moft powerful caufes of that decline and degeneracy 
which has uniformly marked the hiftory of the fine arts, after they 
have arrived at a certain period of perfection. ‘To a common 
fpectator, the great teft of excellence in beautiful forms is cha- 
racter or expreflion, or, in other words, the appearance of fome 
interefting or affecting quality in the form itfeif. To the artift, 
on the other hand, the great teft of excellence is fkill; the pro- 
duétion of foinething new in point of defign, or dificult in point 
of execution. itis by the expreflion of character, therefore, that 
the generality of men determine the beauty of forms. It is by the 
expreflion of defign, that the artift determines it. When, there- 
fore, the arts which are converfant in the beauty of form, have 
attained to that fortunate ftage of their progrefs, when this expref- 
fion of character is itfelf the great expreffion of defign, the inven- 
tion and tafte of the artift, take, almoft neceffarily, a different di- 
rection. When his excellence can no longer be diftinguifhed by 
the produ€tion of merely beautiful or expreflive form, he is natu- 
rally led to diftinguifh it by the production of what is uncommon 
or dificult; to fignalize his works by the fertility of his invention, 
or the dexterity of his execution; and thus gradually to forget the 
end of his art, in his attention to difplay his fuperiority in the are 
itfelf. While the artift thus infenfibly deviates from the true prine 
ciples of compofition, other caufes unfortunately tend to miflead 
alfo 
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alfo the tafte of the public. In the mechanical arts, whofe objec& 
is utility, this utility is itfelf the principle by which we determine 
the perfection of every production : utility, however, is a perma- 
nent principle, and neceffarily renders our opinion of this perfec- 
tion as permanent. In the fine arts, whofe object is beauty, it is 
by its effect upon our imagination alone, that we determine the ex- 
cellence of any production. ‘There is no quality, however, which 
has a more powerful effect upon our imagination than novelty. The 
tafte of the generality of mankind, therefore, very naturally falls 
in with the invention of the artift, and is gratified by that conti- 
nued production of novelty which the art affords to it. In the me- 
chanical! arts, which are directed to general utility, all men are in fome 
meafure judges of the excellence of their productions, becaule they 
are in fome meafure judges of this utility. But in the fine arts, 
which feem to require peculiar talents, and which require at leait 
talents that are not generally exerted, all men neither are, nor 
conceive themfelves to be judges. They willingly, therefore, 
fubmit their opinions to the guidance of thofe, who, by their prac- 
tice in thefe arts, appear very naturally the moft competent to judge 
with regard to their beauty; and while the arts amufe them with 
their perpetual novelty, very readily take for granted, that what is 
new is alfo beautiful. By thefe means; by the preference which 
artifts are fo naturally difpofed to give to the expreffion of defign, 
above the expreffion of character; by the nature of thefe arts 
themfelves, which afford no permanent principle of judging; and 
by the difpofition of men in general to fubmit their opinions to 
the opinions of thofe who have the flrongeft propenfity, and the 
greateft intereft in their corruption, have the arts of tafte; in every 
country, after a certain period of perfection, degenerated into the 
mere expreflions of the fkill and execution of the artift, and gra- 
dually funk into a ftate of barbarity, almoft as great as that from 
which they at firft arofe. ‘* Alit emulatio ingenia, (fays Velleius 
Paterculus, in {peaking of the fame fubject), et nunc invidia, nunc 
admiratio incitationem accendit; naturaque quod fummo ttudio pe- 
titum eft, adfcendit in fummum, difficilifque in perfe&to mora eft : 
naturaliterque quod procedere non poteft, recedit ; et ut primo, ad 
confequendos quos priores ducimus, accendimur, ita, vbi aut pra- 
teriri aut equari eos pofle defperavimus, ftudium cum {pe fenefcit, 
et quod affequi non poteft, fequi definit; et velut occupatam relin- 
quens materiam, quzrit novam; preteritoque eo, in quo eminere 
non poffumus, aliquid in quo nitamur conquirimus.”’ 
Vell. Patercul. L.1. ad fin. 
‘ Nor is this melancholy progrefs peculiar to thofe arts which 


- refpect the beauty of form. The fame caufes extend to every other 


of thofe arts which are employed in the production of beauty ; and 
they who are acquainted with the hiftory of the fine arts of anti- 
quity, will recollect, that the hiftory of ftatuary, of painting, of 
mufic, of poetry, and of profe compofition, have been alike diftin- 
uvifhed in their later periods, by the fame gradual defertion of the 
end of the art, for the difplay of the art itfelf; and by the fame 
prevalence of the expreflion of defign, over the expreflion of the 
compofition 
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mpofition in which it was employed. It has been feldom found 
in the hiftory of any of thefe arts, that the artift, like.the greag 
matter of painting in this country, has united the piilofophy with 
the practice of his art, and regulated his own {ublime inventions, by 


the chafte principles of truth and {cience. — 
¢ For an error, which fo immediately arifes from the nature, and 


from the practice of thefe arts themfelves, it is difficult, perhaps 
impoflible, to find a remedy. Whether (as I am willing to believe) 
there may not be circumftances in the modern ftate of Europe, 
which may ferve to check, at leaft, this unfortunate progreflion ; 
whether the beautifal models of antiquity in every art, may not 
ferve to fix in fome degree the ftandard of tafte in thefe arts ;_whe- 
ther the progres of philofophy and criticifm may not tend.to intro- 
duce greater ftability, as well as greater delicacy of tafte; and 
whether the general diffufion of f{cience, by increafing in fo great 2 

roportion the number of judges, may not refcue thefe arts from 
the fole dominion of the artifts, and thus eftablifh more juft and 
philofophical principles of decifion, it is far beyond the limits of 
thefe eflays to enquire. But I humbly conceive, that there is no 
rule of criticifm more important in itfelf, or more fitted to preferve 
the tafte of the individual, or of the public, than to confider every 
compofition as faulty and defective, in which the expreflion of the 
art is more ftriking than the expreffion of the fubject, or in which 
the beauty of defign prevails over the beauty of character or ex- 
preffion.’ 

Mr. A. then proceeds to confider the influence of fitnefs 
on the beauty of forms. The firft part of the fection is taken 
up in fhewing, in oppofition to Mr, Burke, that fitnefs is a 
fource of beauty in forms. He then proceeds to. the beauty of 
proportion, which, he fhews, may be refolved into the beauty 
of fitnefs ; and that however myfterious this fubje& has been 
rendered by many writers, it is capable of a very fimple_ex- 
planation on thefe principles. The proportions of architecture 
have been very generally confidered by the writers on the art, 
as being, by the original conftitution of our nature, folely and 
exclufively beautiful. Mr. A. on the contrary, thinks that thefe 
proportions are beautiful only from their expreffion of fitne(s, 
and enters into a difquifition of confiderable length to illuftrate 
his opinion. 

Mr. A. declines inveftigating the influence of utility on the 
beauty of forms, after the illuftrations which it has already 
received by fo great a mafter as Dr. Smith, in his Theory of 
Moral Sentiments. 

The laft chapter is on the fublimity and beauty of motion, 
which terminates in thefe conclufions, rit, That the beauty 
and fublimity of motion arife from the affociations which we 
connect either with the motion itfelf, or with the body moved ; 
and, adly, That this fublimity or beauty, in any particular 
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tion, therefore, between the nature of thefe qualities; and whether 
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cafe, will be moft perfe&t, when the expreffion of the motion} 
and that of the body moved, coincide. 

* The illuftrations (fays he, in the conclufion of this effay,) that 
have been offered in the courfe of this eflay on the origin of the 
fublimity and beauty of fome of the principal qualities of matter, 
feem to afford us fufficient evidence, for the following conclufions : 

‘ }. That with each of thefe qualities, we have fome pleafing 


or affecting affociation ; and, 
¢ JI. That when thefe affociations are diffolved, or, in other 


words, when the material qualities ceafe to be fignificant of the 
affociated qualities, they ceafe alfo to produce the emotions of fub- 
limity or beauty. 

¢ If thefe points are eftablifhed, it appears neceffarily to follow, 
that the beauty and fublimity of fuch objeéts, is to be afcribed not 
to the material, but to the affociated qualities; and of confequence, 
that the qualities of matter are not to be confidered as fablime or 
beautiful in themfelves, lt as either fublime or beautiful from 
their being the figns or expreffions of qualities capable of producing 
emotion.” 

In the former effay, he had fhewn, £ that no other objets 
are in faét produCtive of the complex emotions of tafte, but 
fuch as are fitted to produce fome fimple emotion.’ In the pre- 
fent, the great variety of illuftrations which he has given from 
the material world, feem to him to fhew, * that this great de- 
partment of the objects of tafte affords no exception to the ge- 
neral principle ; and that in fact, the different qualities of mat- 
ter are fublime or beautiful only when they are the figns or ex- 
preffions of fuch other qualities, as are fitted by the conftitu- 
tion of our nature to produce emotion.’ He conceives himfelf 
therefore entitled to make the following general conclufion ; 
that no other qualities are productive of the emotions of fubli- 
mity or beauty, but fuch as are productive of fimple emotion. 

After having examined, in the firft eflay, ¢ the nature of the 
effe&t which is produced on the mind by objects of fublimity 
‘and beauty,’: and in the fecond, having afcertained the genera} 
fact, * that thefe objects are, in all cafes, fuch as are productive 
of fome fimple emotion,’ he clofes his prefent inveftigations. 
The objects of his next inquiry, and the purpofe which his 
prefent reafonings are to ferve, in purfuance of the plan laid 
down in his introduction, are ftated in the concluding para- 
graph. 

‘ It is here, however, that the moft important difficulty in the 
fcience of tafte arifes, Although no other qualities are productive 
of the emotions of tafte, but thofe that are produéctive of fimple 
emotion, we yet every day perceive, that the qualities that are per- 
manently productive of fimple emotion, are not as permanently 
productive of the emotions of tafte. There is an eflential diftinc- 
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tn {cience or in art, the accuracy of our conception of the nature of 

the qualities that produce the emotions of tafte, will depend upon 

the precifion with which we can diftinguith them from thofe that are 
roduétive only of the fimple emotions of pleafure. 

¢ The illaftration of this important fact: the invefligation of this 
diftin@tion ; and the application of it, to the different arts of tafe, 
will form the fecond part of thefe inquiries.’ 

Such is the account that we have been able to give of thefe 
eflays. We have rendered it as particular as the limits of our 
journal would permit ; becaufe the fubjects felected by Mr. A. 
are fo interefting, and his method of treating them is fo inge- 
nious, that by enumerating the one, and exemplifying the other, 
we hope more effectually to direét our readers to a fource of 
much philofophical information, and elegant entertainment. 
We have forborne to violate the unity of his defign, and the 
careful felicity of his arrangement, by the interfperfion of re- 
marks on particular opinions, or on particular modes either of 
reafoning or of illuftration; withing rather to give an idea of 
the whole, than to difcufs the merit of the parts. Had we not 
prefcribed this rule to ourfelves, often muft we have paufed to 
notice the laborious, yet luminous deduction of confequences, 
from principles apparently barren and remote ; often to applaud 
the fkilful affignment of diffimilar effeéts to the agency of one 
parent caufe; and often to admire that more than microfcopic 
perfpicacity, which difcerns the moft latent operations of the 
human mind, and the moft delicate vibrations of the human 
heart. We fhould, indeed, have been compelled to mark a 
few inftances, in which the excefs of refinement feems attend- 
ed by its ufual companion, obfcurity ; and is little recom- 
mended either by novely or importance: but if we have fpared 
ourfelves the pain of hédticing blemifhes fo rare and fo venial, 
we have alfo denied ourfelves a pleafure which we might have 
abundantly enjoyed,—the pleafure, we mean, of dwelling on 
fuch paflages, as dignify and adorn the difquifitions which they 
were intended to explain. We muft here, however, remark, 
that Mr. A. has furveyed the works of nature and of art, not 
only with the fteady eye of a philofopher, and with the chaftened 
fenfibility of a man of tafte, but with the enthufiafm of the 
Orator, and of the poet. His illuftrations fhew that habits of 
profound thinking and analytical inveftigation, are not always 
incompatible with the warmth of genuine fentiment, and the 
happiett energies of fancy; and they evince, at the fame time, 
a folidity of judgment, which, never neglecting the adaption of 
means to ends, is uniformly moderate in the ufe of the beft. 
In the more didactic part of thefe effays, Mr. A.’s ftyle is con- 
cife without ftiffnefs ; in. his illuftrations, it is copious, ex- 
preflive, and animated, but never oftentatious nor inflated. 
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Art. If. Letters and Papers on Agriculture, &c. publifhed by the 
Bath Society. Vol. V. | 


[ Article concluded from our laft Review, p. 428.) 


I" our former article, we gave a general view of the papers 
contained in this volume relative to Tillage, and to the cul- 
ture of that moft ufeful vegetable the Potatoe; we now proceed 
to the very important article of 

TIMBER TREES. 

On the fubje& of planting trees for timber, Mr. Wagftaffe 
of Norwich relates that, about twelve years fince, a field of 
elevated ]and came into his pofleffion; the height of which had 
been left uncultivated for a number of years, on account of its 
unproductive quality. The afpecét being open to the fouth, 
and its foil a deep fand, excepting the fummit, which was 
gravel, he embraced the opportunity of planting it with dif- 
ferent fpecies of American trees, pines, firs, and every kind of 
foreft trees frequent in our woods; in which were included 
the three poplars, confidered as the aborigines of our country. 

The fuccefs is thus related: 


‘ The pines more generally died, (fave on the fummit) unlefs I 
here except the larch, which, if it lived, poorly throve; the Ameri- 
cans lived without increafe, perifhing in the winter as low in their 
branches as their unvigorous fummer fhoots extended. The birch 
and the fycamore fucceeded moderately on this fandy flope, but no 
other worthy of notice, fave the white poplar and the afp, (populus 
alba SF tremula) the former fucceeded with a fingle exception be- 
yond any initance of its growth I ever faw. A rooted cutting tranf- 
planted here about five feet high, is now in height near or full 
thirty feet, is in girt eighteen inches five feet from the ground and 
thirteen feet up its trunk; I believe there are branches nine feet io 
extent. Yet this progrefs makes but a part of the obvious value of 
this tree; from its roots extending in every direction through the 
porous foil, new trees are annually rifing, whofe yearly fhoot is 
frequently more than equal to the ftature of the parent tree when 
‘firft planted, and the two earlieft of the offspring which arofe abont 
fix years fince, are from thirteen to fourteen feet high. I don’t 
know that I am able to number the progeny of this fingle tree, a 
little copfe having fprung in an area of thirty-five feet diameter: 
many of the young ones are tran{planted elfewhere. The pofulus 
tremula, which I have introduced with this, has the fame facility of 
throwing out its lateral fhoots, but their growth is not equally 
vigorous with the a/da, nor is their wood in a ftate of maturity held 
to be of equal value. In fine, the motive to this recital is to carry 
an information of the experienced ufe that may refult from planting 
fuitably lofty ground, of fuch foil and expofure; whereby it may 
be compelled, by the adaptation of a few proper trees, to become an 

‘ornamental and beneficial wood, atier few years growth: yer while 
their growth may fuperfede tne neceility of pianting other trees, 
their 
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their clofe and broad foliage, by excluding the fun, prepares the 
fhaded ground for the reception of other trees, that would other- 
wife have perifhed beneath his beams. I have in the laft four years 
replaced with fuccefs many feminal plants, where a more general 
failure of their fpecies was known before. 

« [can hardly quit the fingular and ufeful progrefs of the Arbele, 
without mentioning its profpective appearance when planted ona 
lofty fcite; the filvery nether furface of its leaves, lifted by the 

ales, exhibits a {cenic beauty peculiar to itfelf. 

‘ But fcenery was not my object, notwithftanding the frequent 
intimate union betwixt ufe and beauty; I meant only to illuftrate 
by facts, that ground circumftanced as the aforementioned, may, by 
a judicious planting of thefe trees, be covered ina few years with a 
felf-propagating wood. A fall of the early matured timbers leaves 
room for the augmentation of their natural fucceflors, already 
coming forward, while their roots are extending to fopply the 
{paces of thofe which are in fucceffion to be taken away: fo that in 
point of profit alfo, the object fully recommends icfelf.’ 


A gentleman, from the fame county, [but not named,] re- 
cords the growth of feveral forts of timber under his notice ; 
and to fhew how profitable barren fpots may be rendered by 
judicious planting, he mentions the following inftance: 

‘ ] have a {mall piece of ground little more than half an acre, 
and worth about eight fhillings per ann. planted in 1764 with vari- 
ous kinds of firs, intermixed with young oaks. ‘The firs have been 
felled by degrees for rails, joifts, fpars, and other ufes, to the 
value of twenty-five pounds, and have left a grove of healthy and 


promifing oaks.’ 


With refpe& to oaks, he obferves, | 

‘ The planters of oak feem hitherto to have exerted themfelves, 
as difcharging a kind of duty to their country, in propagating this 
important and indeed neceflary timber; but as intereft is a motive 
more prevalent than patriotifm, if it fhall be made appear, as I think 
it will, that it is to the advantage of gentlemen to plant this kind of 
tree in preference to all others, upon foils {uitable to it, we may 
hope to fee the praétice become general, and thus the eftates of in- 
dividuals benefited, as well as the national intereft in this very im- 
portant article fecured to pofterity.’ 

A correfpondent defcribes an improved method of planting 
afh for hurdles, hoops, laths, fencing, and what is termed poft 
and billet, for collieries : 


* Being (fays he) lately on avifit to a friend in Warwickhhire, who 
lives under Edgehill, I was greatly furprized to fee fome parts of the 
declivity covered with fine regular plantations of ath, whilft the re- 
main § was either over-ran with fhort furze or rufhes, ordrenched with 
ftagnated water. On enquiry I found that the improvement had been 
begun by my friend’s father about twenty years before, and has from 
time to time been extended both by father and fon;—~That the average 
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rice of each acre, when cut at fourteen year’s growth, was 7ol. 
though the boggy part, before this mode of cultivation, was not 
worth a farthing. From the ftocks or ftumps when cut, a larger 
crop accrues the next fourteen years, and fo on perhaps for more 
than acentury. After each cutting it is proper to cover, or rather 
to earth up, the old flocks with the mould that may have fallen 
from the fides of the beds into the ditches. The ufual price of 
planting and fencing with quickfets is not more than 8 or gl. per 
acre. The plantaticn was thus begun:—As the hill was to be 
drained, a line in the direction of the hill was drawn from the top 
to the bottom of the ground intended to be planted; the afh-plants 
of three vears old, having their tops and roots fo cut as not to ex- 
ceed eight or nine inches in length, were laid horizontally on the 
ground at the diftance of three feet and an half, the top part of each 

lant projecting about half an inch beyond the line: then the la- 

ourer, beginning at the lower end of the plantation that the water 
may drain off as he goes on, and ftanding with his back to the hill, 
with his fpade digs the earth from the line on his right to the 
diftance of twenty-one inches, on his left to the depth of twelve or 
fourteen inches, or what he may think fufficient to carry off the 
water, and effectually to cover the roots of the plants: he then re- 
moves the line in a parallel direction three feet and a half from 
its former place, Jays the plants in the fame order as before, and 
digs out the remaining twenty-one inches to the fame depth as 
before, and throws it on the left-hand bed;—thus a ditch of three 
feet and a half wide is effected :—and as each plant is three feet and 
a half afunder in the beds, and the ditch is of the fame width, 
each plant has a {pace exactly three feet and a half fquare to extend 
itfelfin. ‘Then the line is again removed three feet and a half fur- 
ther to the left, when the fame procefs again takes place; care 
however fhould be taken that the plants fhould never be laid im- 
mediately oppofite to each other, but one oppofite the opening be- 
tween two others, thus, *,*,*,.*, * 

‘ In this mode of cultivation, not only the land is effectually 
drained, but the plants have alfo a double portion of vegetable 
earth, and are thereby enabled to force their horizontal roots 
rapidly through the bed. Inexperience may perhaps object, that 
the plants being laid horizontally will not make perpendicular 
fhoots, but nature gives them a perpendicular diretion, lay your 
plants in what manner your pleafe. After planting, no further at- 
tention is required, but to cut off any crooked or ftraggling fhoots, and 
to hoe the plants for the firft four years ;—the fences alfo muft be well 
fecured. ‘Timber-trees may be planted to advantage in the middle 
of the beds, in {quares of fifty or fixty feet, and if oak, may pro- 
bably arrive at maturity by the time the ftocks begin to fail.’ 


The fame correfpondent defcribes an improved method of 
raifing quickfet hedges, as practifed in that part of the king- 


dom: but we cannot enlarge; and our attention is called to a 
till more important fubject, that of 
Wool, 
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W oOL. 

A very interefting paper is here given, intitled, * Hints 
tending to point out the moft practicable means of improving 
the quality of Britifh wool ;’ and though this paper is without 
the name of the author, we think there is little danger of error 
in afcribing it to Dr. James Anderfon, who has fo lately engaged 
the attention of the Highland Society on this national object *. 
The author of this paper recommends the formation of a fociety 
for improving the quality of Britifh wool; and purfues a train 
of reafoning fimilar to that fince adopted by the Highland So- 
ciety, in their late report on the fubject of Shetland wool +. 
Having, therefore, fo recently given an account of that publi- 
cation, it is needlefs to go over the fame ground again, efpe- 
cially as what this paper only recommends, appears, from the 
above-mentioned report, to be now happily undertaken ;—~and 
may all poffible fuccefs attend the public-{pirited labourers ! 


Frax. 

In the moft common operations of life, we are probably 
more indebted to expedients fuggefted by neceffity, or by ace 
cidental circumftances, than to the deductions of reafoning in 

rofefled ftudies: even the luxury of butter and cheefe, familiar 
as thefe articles now are, every where, was owing perhaps to 
accidents that happened in the infancy of focitety, and might at 
firft have been deplored as difafters, until neceffity taught the 
ufe that might be made of them. ‘This, however, is carrying 
conjeciure into the obfcurity of loft ages, long before Egypte 
could boaft of its pyramids: but chance often yet ftands our 
friend ; for ina paper on the watering and management of flax, 
tranfmitted to the fociety by John Gray, Efq. we learn that a 
good woman in Ireland, prefled for time to prepare fome flax 
for market, pulled fome green flax, and boiled it in a large iron 
pot. This expedient fo fully anfwered her expectations, that 
fhe was able to carry the flax through all its operations, and 
produced yarn the next day for fale. Thus, in the natural 
progrefs of events, the diftrefs of a poor ignorant woman, 
drives her to an experiment; and her fuccefs ftimulates think~ 
ing heads to examine whether it may not be better to expedite 
the feparation of the bark from the woody fubftance of the 
plant, by boiling water, than by the flow operation of macera~ 
tion in rivulets and ponds. This is fupported by very plaufible 
arguments, which have been confirmed by obfervation and by 
fubfequent experiments. We think the name of this notable 
houfewife deferves to be refcued from oblivion, and to be re~ 
corded in the calendar, with Bifhop Blaize! 


™ 





* See Review for OGtober, p. 199. + Ibid, 
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Having extended this article, (including the former part of 
it, ) to a fufficient length, on thofe fubjects that more particularly 
ftruck our attention; thofe that remain muft be more briefly 
mentioned. Dr. Anderfon, to whofe communications the 
fociety at Bath is fo largely indebted, defcribes a mill for 
bruizing furze or whins, as food for cattle, and gives hints for 
the cultivation and proper management of them. Though this 
fubjeét may not be of general importance, yet, in particular 
fituations, his directions may be very acceptable and ufeful. 
Mr. Locke, of Burnham in Somerfetfhire, whofe frank, chear- 
ful, ftyle enlivens his pages, whether his anecdotes are in point 
or not, defcribes his methods of improving meadow lands ; 
and recommends fea-fand as an admirable manure for clays, 
where the ufe of it is praticable. Jofeph Kirkpatrick, Efq. 
of the Ifle of Wight, communicates a letter from Pennfyl- 
vania, giving an account of the ufe made there of a#€ gyp/um, ) 
or plaifter of Paris, as a manure for dry grafs land. Its coft is 
ss. per bufhel; they powder it, and fpread fix bufhels on an 
acre during the fummer months; and find it to improve the 
crop from feven to twelve years. Mr. John Wagttaffe re- 
commends river weeds as manure. Dr. Anthony Fothergill 
relates fome experiments on the cyder wine, prepared accord- 
ing to the directions of Dr. Rufh of America; from which he 
determines, that boiling the apple juice in copper veflels, is not 
only an unneceflary wafte of liquor and fuel, but has alfo the 
pernicious effect of impregnating the liquor with metallic 
particles of a poifonous nature. The fame gentleman gives us 
an alarming letter on the poifon of lead; which he obferves, 
in the extenfive ufe of that metal, enables it to affail all the 
avenues of life. This is traced through the brewery, the diftil- 
lery, the elaboratory, the kitchen; and concludes with the ab- 
furdity of cofmetics. He recommends proper remedies, in the 
feveral ftages of the diforders produced by the poifon of this 
metal, Worle and worfe; for, in another letter, the Doétor 
makes us fhudder at the poifon of copper! According to the 
profecution of thefe inquiries, which we wifh we were able to 
controvert, we are indeed in a deplorable fituation, without 
knowing where to turn ourfelves; expofed daily to the unheeded 
operations of the flow poifons communicated to our provifions 
from our kitchen utenfils, which long habit has fanétified, and 
the effects of which are often afcribed to other caufes. This 
is a very intcrefting difcuffion, and ought to be read by every 
maiter and miftrets of a family; and efpecially by thofe who 
are curious in their pickles. ‘Che common mais of mankind 
act more from habit than from reafon; and to argue againft a 
cuftom is diiagrecable to them, becaufe it requires them to 
thinks 
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think: but though ufeful hints take time to gain attention, yet, 
for the fame reafon, when they do take effect, the prejudice 
often grows as ftrongly on the oppofite fide; for it is prejudice 
fill. Thus, though two or three generations now may go on 
poifoning themfelves, the time may come, when Britifh houfe- 
wifes may ftart with horror at the very idea of employing either 
ead or copper in their culinary operations. Pedy 

There are in this volume feveral other communications re- 
fpecting the culture of mangel-wurzel, the turnip-rooted 
cabbage, &c. with an approved method of rearing calves 
without milk, by feeding them with a decoétion of linfeed, 
mixed with hay tea, by Mr. Crook of Tytherton. 

In mEcHANICS, befide what has been already mentioned, 
Sir Thomas Beevor defcribes a drill roller for light land, as an 


_inftrument coming faft into ufe in his neighbourhood. This is 
-” an iron roller with ribs deep or fhallow, and at any diftance 


required, drawn by three horfes, the driver riding on it. After 
the roller has formed the drills, the feed is thrown in broad- 
caft, and naturally falls into the gutters, where it is covered 
by a bufh-harrow drawn acrofs. 

Dr. Anderfon defcribes a Leith cart, which is a light dray, 
employed in tranfporting goods from the fhipping to Edin- 
burgh. It confifts of a pair of ftrait fir fhafts, conneéted to the 
carriage by five crofs bars of afh or elm, with two deals laid 
on them, parallel between the fhafts. Whenever cafks or other 
goods are to be loaded, the carriage is unyoked from the 
horfe; when the fhafts, being let down, form an inclined 
plane, by which the articles are rolled or flid up, and are fixed 
by a crofs bar and iron pins in their proper places, 

‘ It is aftonifhing to fee the quantity of work that will be per- 
formed in a fhort time by thefe carters with this flight implement. 
The horfes are in general of very little value, few of them being 
worth more than 5]. yet with one of thefe horfes it is ufual to carry 
two hogfheads of fugar or ef tobacco from Leith to Edinburgh, 
which is all up hill, or other loads in proportion. I am perfuaded 
one of our carters with his horfe and cart would perform twice as 
much work in a day as a London carter with his three large ele- 
phants, and his cumberfome cart, which is of itfelf more than a 
Joad for one horfe.’ 

The laft article mentioned, is Murrel’s wafhing machine, 
of which an engraving is given: but this exhibiting only 
the fquare outfide box, affords no information, Great 
praifes are beftowed on its operation: but as our good 
countrywomen underftand the fubjeét much better than we 
pretend to do, and as it is under their critical infpection in 


various parts of the country, we fhall fufpend our doubts, and 


abide 
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abide by their experienced verdict, before we part with our old 
woman, and commit our Sunday fhirts to it *. 
The volume is furnifhed with three plates, exhibiting partie 


cular objects defcribed. N. 
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Art. IV. Mr. Brand’s Hiffory and Antiquities of the Town and 
County of the Towa of Newcafile upon Tyne, &c. 


[ Article concluded from our laf? Number. } 


Te fecond volume opens with a little hiftory, if we may fa 
term it, of the river Tyne: concerning its name we have 
no fatisfactory account, but the relation of its fifheries, cuftoms, 
Shipping, grants, rights, &c. affords fome entertainment. One 
paragraph tells us, (but this has no neceflary relation to the 
river, ) that, in 1636, the king fending writs for fhip-money into 
the different fhrives of England and Wales, Newcaitle on Tyne 
was rated, on that unhappy occafion, at feven hundred pounds. 
In 1654, the falt-makers of South and North Shields petitioned 
the Lord Protector and the corporation of Newcaftle, againft 
the Scots bringing falt into England, which they were able ta 
fell at a lower price than the Englifh could. It is faid to be 
owing to the lofs of the falt-trade, that fewer foreign veflels 
trade hither at prefent than in the time of Henry VIII. &c. 
The decline in this branch of commerce is, by fome, attributed 
to the avarice of former falt-owners, who deceived their foreign 
dealers, by fending the falt when it was too green: but others 
afcribe it to recent difcoveries in the art of preparing foffile 
falt. 

We were rather furprized to read in one place, that fo late 
as A.D. 1750, great quantities of onions, cabbages, &c. were 
imported from Holland and other places, into the port of Tyne; 
which fhews that, about that period, few vegetables were pro- 
duced in Newcaftle and its environs. 

In June 1775, we are told, no fewer than 265 falmon were 
caught at one draught. A. D.1772, be revenue of the cuftom- 
houfe was eftimated at 410001. per anft.’exclufively of the Duke 
of Richmond’s fhilling per chaldron on all coals fent coaft ways, 
amounting to about r5000l. more, There appear to have been 
conftantly and fully employed on the river Tyne, A. D. 1772, 





* We have lately feen Mr. Beetham’s New Patent Wajfbing Mill 
ftrongly advertized: but no reports of the refults of trials made with 
it have yet reached us. We obferve, however, names of real re- 
{pectability among thofe to whofe teftimony reference is made, on 
the back of Mr. Beetham’s printed hand-bill, 
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fixteen large glafs-works, viz. one for plate-glafs, three for 
grown-glafs, five for broad or common window-glafs, two 
for white or flint glafs, and five bottle houfes. The glafs here 
manufa@tured, is fent to moft parts of the world. 

' The monaftery of Jarrow is next exhibited, remarkable, 
among other things, for its antiquity, and for the early educa- 
tion of our famous ecclefiaftical writer, Bede. This religious 
houfe, at the time of the diffolution, was valued at about 4ol. 
Some fragments ftill remain, together with the church, in 
which is preferved, on a fquare ftone, an infcription in large 
Roman letters, informing us that it was dedicated in May 685. 
Mr. Brand makes feveral remarks on this ancient monument: 
Mr. Pegge alfo noticed it, a few years ago, in his Sylloge of 
Authentic remaining Infcriptions. There appears to be fome 
reafon to doubt whether the lines may not be much pofterior to 
the fact which they commemorate *. 

The monaftery and caftle of Tinmouth come next in order, 
This religious houfe is of early date: feveral particulars relative 
to it occur before the conqueft: afterward, we find it endowed 
by Robert de Mowbray, Earl of Northumberland, who took 
it from the church of Durham, and made it a cell to the 
monaftery of St. Alban for ever. In 1095, this nobleman, 
having entered into a confpiracy to dethrone William Rufus, 
is faid to have converted this place into a caftle: but the king 
befieged and took it, and confirmed the former grant to St. 
Alban, as did alfo feveral fucceeding kings. The monks of 
St. Alban derived very confiderable advantages from Tin- 
mouth; which place they neverthelefs feem to have treated 
with a kind of contempt, for they appear to have banifhed their 
delinquents thither, by way of punifhment. In the year 1381, 
fome of the monks of St. Alban, who had been concerned in 
the infurrection of Wat Tyler, made their efcape, and fled for 
their lives to Tinmouth priory, which proved an afylum to 
them on this occafion, though it was wont to be confidered as 
a place of banifhment. A.D. 1396, John Wethamftede, who 
was afterward abbot of St. Alban’s, was prior of ‘Tinmouth: 
he wrote a chronicle of Englifh affairs. On his eleStion to 
the abbacy, he prefented the priory of Tinmouth with a very 
mafly chalice of pure gold. ‘This houfe had confiderable pof- 
feffions ; at the diffolution, we find the prior had an annual 
penfion afligned him of eighty pounds, and the remaining bro- 
thers in proportion.—Concerning the caftle, we hear little or 
nothing till after the fuppreflion of the monaftery; it then rifes 
to view, and feems gradually to gain fome confequence. In 
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* See Review for March 1788, vol. lxxviii. P- 195. - 
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1783, it is faid, Government refumed the pofleffion of the 
cattle for a place of arms and ftores, for the better protection of 
the port of Tyne, and of the adjacent coalts of Durham and 
Northumberland. 

More than one hundred pages of this volume are filled by 
the hiftory of Newcaftle as a corporate town or borough: it com- 
menced fuch in the reign of William Rufus, who demifed it to 
its own burgefles at a certain annual fee-farm, 2. e. perpetual 
ferm or rent. The charter was often renewed: in the reign of 
King John, the fee-farm was raifed from the fum of 5ol. to that 
of 601. fterling: by King Henry III. it was advanced to rool. 
referving to himfelf, as , Pt alfo had done, the rents, prizes, 
and affizes of the port of Tyne. In this reign, a prohibition 
was iflued, forbidding the Bifhop of Durham, or his officers, 
to cite the burgefles to attend his courts. This had grown into 
a heavy grievance and enormous opprefiion, reducing fome 
merchants and artificers to beggary. It is only one among many 
inftances of the exorbitant demiands and mifchiefs of prieftcrafe 
and ecclefiaftical tyranny: but, we fhould add, civil policy has 
done, and will do, the fame, if it is not well watched. In 1315, 
the inhabitants of this town received a letter of thanks from Ed- 
ward I[. for their valiant oppofition to their hoftile neighbours 
the Scots: in confideration of their fufferings on this account, 
they obtained fome advantages; and in the year 1375, they 
‘were favoured with a remiffion of their fee-farm. 

After a lift of members of parliament, which begins A. D, 
1297, and of the recorders of this borough, Mr. Brand finithes 
this part of his work by an article intitled,  Merchant- 
adventurers;’ which is introduced by a fhort encomium on 


trade: 

‘ To the affiftances of commerce,’ he fays, * fociety will be found 
indebted for the greater part of whatever contributes to the ufe, 
convenience, or elegance of life. Every acknowledgment is due 
to it from the inhabitants of iflands; and we of Britain, with our 
very exiftence, perhaps, owe it all that gives value to our prefent 
being; our progrefs in fcience, our improvement in every art; our 

rfonal fecurity; our national opulence and grandeur, and, pro- 
bably, what ought to be of the higheft concern to us, our fuperior 
knowledge of religious truth.’ 

In the reign of King John, a fociety of free merchants was 
conftituted, and favoured with very confiderable privileges, 
whieh were confirmed and improved through the fucceeding 
reigns; the relation of which, with many attending circum- 
ftances and anecdotes, forms an amufing, and not uninftructive 
part of this volume. 

This town is peculiarly diftinguifhed by its coa/-trade ;- Mr: 
Brand gives a particular attention to this part of the fubjedt. 
We 


























































We will not difpute with him concerning the derivation of the 
word (coal) either from the Hebrew, the Greek, or the Latin ; 

et we may be allowed to afk, whether the firft letter of his 
Hebrew word ought not to have been a Gimel inftead of a 
Caph? It is the opinion of many philofophical inquirers, that 
coal has a vegetable origin, and that our pits have been formed 


by collections of trees thrown down by decay of time, buried by’ 


the more violent changes to which our globe is liable, and, by 
fome means or other, incorporated with fulphur and bitumen. 
Whether the ancient Britons were acquainted with it, is 
fomewhat doubtful. For a time, it efcaped the notice of the 
Romans, but was afterward in ufe among them. For fome 
years following the Norman conqueft, a filence prevails con- 
cerning this ufeful foffil: but in the reign of Henry III. this 
trade had a rapid progrefs. It is obfervable, that A. D. 1306, 
the ufe of fea-coal was prohibited in London, by proclamation, 
as a public nuifance, it being thought to corrupt the air with its 
ftink and fmoke. Such a prejudice was not of long continu- 
ance; and this fuel was, a fhort time afterward, ufed in the 
royal palace. It is fingular, however, as appears from the 
houfehold book of the fifth Earl of Northumberland, dated 
1512, that in this nobleman’s family they had not yet learned 
to ufe it by itfelf, for this extraordinary reafon, ‘* bicaufe 
colys will not byrne withowte wodd.” At this time, the bef 
coals were five fhillings per chaldron. A.D. 1582, Queen 
Elizabeth obtained a leafe of the manors, coal-mines, &c. at the 
annual rent of ninety pounds; coals then advanced to iix, and 
in 15g0, to nine fhillings per chaldron. Toward the latter 
end of this reign, an impoft of one fhilling, (inftead of two 
pence, which had been fixed in former times, ) was granted on 
every chaldron fhipped in the port of Tyne, and to be ufed 
within the kingdom. In King James’s reign, planting having 
been much neglected, and wood being very fcarce, the burning 
of coals became general throughout the kingdom. In 1633, 
the price of a chaldron at Newcaftle was nine fhillings; and in 
the next year, Charles the Firft, folely by his own authority, 
impofed a duty of four fhillings per chaldron on all coal ex- 
ported to foreign parts. On other occafions, it appears that 
this prince granted exclufive rights to feveral perfons, on the 
payment of certain cuftoms; on which our author very pro- 
perly remarks, ¢ Monopolies contributed greatly, among other 
grievances, to hurt the intereft of. the unfortunate Charles 
with the people of Great Britain. ‘The granting of thefe in 
the coal-trade, appears to have compofed no inconfiderable 
part of that unhappy monarch’s political fins.? Rufhworth 
has preferved a curious letter from the King to the Marquis af 
4 Newcaitle, 
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Newcaftle, written in figure cyphers, from Oxford, and dated 
2d Nov. 1643, concerning the procuring of arms from Hol. 
Jand in exchange for our coals. 

The following paragraph, given by Grey in his Chorographia, 
is not unworthy of notice: 

«* Some gentlemen have, on great hopes of benefit, come into 
this country to hazard their monies in coale-pits.—Mafter Beaumont, 
a gentleman of great ingenuity and rare parts, adventured into our 
mines with his thirty thoufand pounds; who brought with him 
many rare engines not known then in thefe parts; as the art to 
boore with iron rodds, to try the deepneffe and thickneffe of the 
coale; rare engines to draw water out of the pits; waggons with 
one horfe to carry down coales from the pits to the ftathes, (ftore- 
houfes,) to the river, &c. Within few years he confumed all his 
money, and rode home on his light horfe.” 

This account appears to have been written about A. D. 
1649: but furely what Grey immediately adds, is very far from 
being exact; viz. ** The coale-trade began not paft four- 
fcore years fince: coales in former times was only ufed by 
fmiths, and for burning of lime.’”” We infer, from Mr, 
Brand’s collection, that this kind of fuel was very greatly, 
though not univerfally, prevalent much earlier than the time 
which Grey affigns. 

It is amufing to obferve the progrefs of this trade, the ad- 
vance of the price, and of the cuftoms, &c. for which, and 
many other particulars, we refer to the work itfelf. We juft 
obferve, before we quit this article, 2 memorandum under 
A.D. 1777, that, in this year, died at Gatefhead, Baron Van 
Haake, a native of Silefia, who had come thither for the pur- 
pofe of extracting tar from coal. What experiments of this 
kind were made, with what fuccefs, or what real behefit has 
arifen from them, we are not particularly told. An extract 
from Moraind’s Memoirs remarks: 

«* Some go fo far as to advance, that by diftilling coal, the fame 
ceeery are had as from the true refin of trees. This induced the 
earned tranflator of Henckel to regard this foffil as a diflolution of 
a ligneous matter, which contains, befide a very great quantity of 
earth, a fat matter of the nature of vegetable oils, or refinous 
bodies.” 

From this great article of commerce, we pafs on to other 
trades, under the different heads of, I'welve companies, called 
Myfteries; fifteen companies, called Bye-trades; and com- 
panies not belonging to either of the former. In the catalogue 
of thofe which are termed Bye-trades, we find fuch as are 
equally refpectable with thofe placed in the firft lift, and fo is it 
alfo as to others which claim no connection with the two firft 
mentioned, Among the Bye-trades, the firft that occurs is, 
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Mafters and Mariners, or the Trinity-houfe; this was early 
conftituted a guild, and ftill fubfifts as an aflociation of im- 
portance; they have a far more particular notice in this volume 
than any of the reft, and furnifh feveral curious particulars : 
the laft paragraph informs us, that © this refpectable fraternity, 
whole revenue, communibus annis, amounts to about eight 
hundred pounds a year, fupport at prefent (1785) within their 
houfe, twelve widows, and have on their lift about twenty 
extra poor.” We cannot but remark the inveteracy againtt 
the Scotch which prevailed in that part of the country ; 
for we find it an article, under a certain penalty, in moft of the 
charters or ordinaries, (as they are here denominated, ) that they 
fhould take no Scot apprentice: of this odium, we are told, 
there are fome remnants even at this day. 

The houfe of meeting, or hall, for the company of Smiths, 
was once the chapel of the Black Friars, and is remarkable for 
having been the fpot on which Edward Baliol, King of Scot- 
land, A. D. 1334, did homage to King Edward the Third of 
England, for his whole kingdom. It appears a fingular and 
very uncharitable order made by the fociety of Curriers, Felt- 
makers, and Armourers, (a bye-trade,) A. D. 1719, that no 
quaker fhould be taken apprentice on pain of forfeiting one © 
hundred pounds. Rather fingular, alfo, but more innocent, is 
a rule prefcribed A. D. 1672 to the fraternity of Milners, 
{Millers,] that if any brother fhould attend the burial of 
another with a d/ack hat, he fhould be fined fixpence for every 
fuch default. 

For what reafon the word mifferie is confined to the firft 
twelve companies, we cannot fay; if it is derived, as feems now 
to be allowed, not from the Greek or Latin, but from the 
French, (or Romanic,) ftill jt accords equally well with the 
other aflociations as with the firft; for meffiere, or, according 
to more modern orthography, metier, fignifies a trade: but 
poflibly the term may have a reference to the plays which, ona 
day afligned, the companies were to perform. Thefe {criptural 
dramas, or, according to the phrafes here ufed, miracle plays, 
{or Corpus Chrifti plays, becaufe performed often on that day,) 
have been alfo called myfteries *, whence the name might be 
transferred to the companies. This, however, is conjecture. 
It appears aftonifhing, at the prefent day, to find thofe rough 
uncultivated people engaged in fuch kind of performances; and 
though (confidering the fubjects which they chofe, ) the practice 
has fomewhat of a profane, as well as of a ridiculous appearance, 
yet who can refrain from a {mile to think of a number of flaters 
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* See Review for May, 1773, vol. xlviii, p. 389. 
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afting the Offering of I/aac; or blackfmiths, the Purification 5 
or, as is here hinted, the Decent into Hell pertormed by the 
company of taylors, &c. or others which may wear an afpect 
ftill more irreligious. Mr. Brand has collected fome amuf- 
ing particulars relative to thefe idle fhews; the play called 
Noah’s Ark feems to be given entire. It may perhaps be al- 
lowed, as he and Mr. Warton, before him, have obferved, 
that thefe ftrange performances were not utterly without their 
ufe, impreffing on the minds of a rude, unlettered people, fome 
parts of religious hiftory, and foftening their grofs manners ; 
creating infenfibly, (Mr. Warton remarks,) a regard for other 
arts than thofe of bodily ftrength and favage valour: but if 
they had any fuch effects, they had bad tendencies likewife, 
efpecially in continuing to keep the people under the power of 
ignorance and fuperftition; often, indeed, very convenient 
‘and pleafant to governors, ecclefiaftical and civil, but highl 
pernicious, and even deftructive to the peace, the liberty, 
and welfare of the human race. ‘Thefe filly performances, 
which, under fome ignorant notion of religion, burlefqued the 
fcriptures, and promoted profanenefs and licentioufnefs, were 
for a long time countenanced by bigotry and prieftcraft: but 
at length, about the beginning of the reign of James the 
Firft, they were finally fupprefled. 

A very confiderable part of this volume confifts of annals and 
hiftorical events: the compiler has employed great diligence in 
forming the collection, which is well fuited to his work, al- 
though many of the articles are but of little moment. Pafling 
by numerous other paflages, we muft notice the following : 

* May 15th, 1657. A writ of privy feal for founding a univer- 

fity at Durham, was figned by Oliver Cromwell, Lord Proteétor. 
This univerfity, rather intended to be founded than actually fettled, 
was foon fuppreffed, It is a fingular fa&, that George Fox, the 
founder of the quakers, who vifited Newcaftle a fecond time this 
year, has afflumed to himfelf the confequence, and what he thought 
the merit, of having been the means of fupprefling this laudable in- 
ftitution.’ ; 
_ The original writ is faid to be preferved among the archives 
of the Dean and Chapter of Durham; and we are told, that the 
defign was laid afide in confequence of petitions againft it from 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

The appendix to this volume confifts of a variety of deeds, 
grants, records, &c. which we cannot particularly enumerate. 
The engravings are: Head of a river god, the Tyne; view of 
Newcaftle from the fouth; view of the port of Tyne; mifcel- 
Janeous antiquities; Tinmouth monaftery; two plates of feals, 
and a view of the Exchange. ‘To which is added, a print, 
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containing coins ftruck at Newcaftle by Henry. 1ft, 2d, and 
ad, and by Edward sft and 245 a coin. of Hadrian, found ig 
pulling wp the foundation of one of the picrs.of I yne-bridge, 
after its fall in 1771; together with fome tradefmen’s tokens. 
Thee prints are well executed, and greatly increafe the enters 
tainmeut and value of the volumes. Hi: 
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Art. V. The Danger of the Political Balance of Europe. Tranf- 
lated from the French of the King of Sweden. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Mounotmorres. 1zmo. pp. 280. 38. 6d. Boards. 

Jeftery. 1790. 

HAT the King of Sweden is a man of letters; we have no 
reafon to doubt; that nature has been bountiful to hinr in 
the gift of abilities, we have been well informed; and that his ! 
capacity has not been neglected, we may fafely infer, from the 
character of his excellent preceptor, the celebrated author * of 
«© Letters from an Otp Man toa Younc Prince.” Thus 
qualified, and thus cultivated, Guftavus HII. began his royal 
career with great advantages ; nor has he neglected to improve 
them :—~but it is unneceflary for us, at this time; to enlarge on 
the great endowments of this Prince, having fo lately exhibited 
his moral and political pourtraiture at length: See Rey. for 
Auguft, p. 438. 

That the royal Guftavus is the author of the treatife now 
before us, or, at leaft, that it contains his fentiments, and that it 
is, therefore, in fome degree, if not wholly, to be confidered 
as his majefty’s performance, we think there is fome reafon to 
believe. The noble tranflator, indeed, feems to be fo fully 
perfuaded of its authenticity ~, that he only fuppofes a probabi- 
lity that his majefty received fome affiftance, in like manner ‘as 
the pofthumous works of Frederic the Great, were revifed by 
the Pruffian minifter, Count Hertzberg.’ | 
_. This work, whoever is the writer, may be confidered as the 
King of Sweden’s juttification of his late war with Ruffia. It 
contains many very fenfible obfervations on the enormous am- 
bition of the prefent fovereign of that vaft empire ; whofe un- 
bounded views of conqueft, and unquenchable thirft of extends 
ed dominion, he reprefents, perhaps not unjuftly, ‘as threatening 
the moft alarming confequences to moft of the other pawers 
and ftates of Europe: efpecially to thofe that are neareft in 
iituation to this dangerous, encroaching neighbour. 


eee, 





? Count Teffin: fee Review, vols. xiii. xiv. and xx. 
t His words are,—* This work has been authenticated to me as 
the work of the Kung of Sweden.’ 
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The out-line of this view of the political ftate of the North 
of Europe, may be thus fketched, from the general heads of 
the contents of the chapters into which it is divided.—-RKuffian 
politics before the reign of Catherine the fecond.—Hiftory of 
Peter III. and of Prince Iwan.—Acceffion of Catherine. 
Ufurpation of the duchy of Courland. —Affairs of Poland, with 
the nomination of Staniflaus III. by Ruffia.—Influence cf the 
Ruffian court in Denmark.—Partition of Poland.—Turkifh 
Wars.—-Oriental fyftem of Ruffia.— Ruffian influence in Swee 
den.—Negociations of England and Pruffia with the Czarina, 
—Interefts of the Maritime Powers.—Importance of the efta- 
blifhment of Ruffia, as a maritime power, in the Mediterra- 
nean.—General fummary of the work. 

This is a wide and far extended field: but his Swedifh mas 
jefty, (admitting him to be the author of thefe obfervations,) 
feems to be well acquainted with the ground; and though it 
abounds with devious paths, and intricate mazes, his perfpica- 
city is never at a lofs to explore them. In a word, the writer 
appears to be an able politician, and to underftand, thoroughly, 
the true interefts of the Swedifh government, as it ftands na- 
turally connected, as all governments are, with the juft rights, 
and real happinefs, of the people. 

We could extra& many pages, as fpecimens of this pub- 
lication, which would afford agreeable entertainment to our 
readers: but we fhall confine ourfelves to the fummary, in the 
concluding chapter; from which we fhall tranfcribe the follow- 
ing general view of the royal obferver’s principal object : 

‘ This vaft empire, (Ruffia) which, for twenty years, has {pread ter- 
ror, corruption, defpotifm, and war, embraces all varieties of cli- 
mate, and comprehends every fpecies of refource. Seas inacceffible 
to European fleets; deferts or enflaved countries are her frontiers : 
hitherto, impreffions upon her territory have been haftily deemed 
impracticable. While her adverfaries renvain upon the defenfive, 
fwarms of undifciplined favages emigrate from their habitations, 
and deftroy extenfive countries in a campaign. Praffia and Poland 
fill bleed from thofe ravages, when troops which are mowed down 
without being fubdued, are animated by pillage, by fanaticifm, or 
by the ambition of their fovereign, who in lofing foldiers, only lofes 
. flaves ~ woe to thofe ftates which border upon this deftructive 

wer! 

* Peace muft be purchafed by facrifices, or fecured by a preparae 
tion commenfurate to the danger. Ruflia menaces at the fame 
time, Turkey, the North, and Germany: the reduétion of one, 
would actelerate the conqueft of the others. Solitary tefiftance is 
vain, againft an empire which can produce foldiers, like grains of 
fand, whofe policy has no other principles than thofe of intereft, and 
whofe bold maxims correfpond with that fortune, which has fo long 
favoured their projects, 
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¢ By the fchemes fhe has executed in Poland, that republic, and 
Courland, are warned of the danger which threatens them, if they 
fhould not ferioufly advert to timely provifions for their fafety. _ 

‘ Before the Ruffian was united with the Aaftrian army, Frederic 
the Great was furprifed at the rapidity of their progrefs; he had 
feen them penetrate into the heart of his ftates, and lay Pruffia un- 
der contribution, a country always expofed to invafion, while Po- 
land and Courland are under Ruffian influence. Ruffia, as the 
auxiliary of the chief of the German empire, and affociated in his 
projects, can attack Pruffia on the fouth as well as the north, aid 
the Emperor by her diverfions, and menace the liberty of Ger- 
many. 

: -—s maintains her fituation, thanks to the firmnefs and pre- 
caution of her king *; but recent events reveal the fecret of that 
flender thread upon which her tranquillity depends, and demon- 
ftrates the neceflity of a balance which may place the Emprefs in 
due bounds of limitation. 

* A fimilar intereft fhould affe& the politics of Denmark, if the 
memory of their abfurd rivality with Sweden, and the prejudices of 
her minifters, fhould no longer fafcinate that country. Can fhe 
not perceive that her alliance is an inftrament which fhe lends to 
Ruflia to difquiet her neighbours, and to tyrannize over the North? 
Is it not clear, that in lending her influence to weaken, or tocrufh 
the powers on the Baltic, fhe will ultimately contribute to her own 
depreffion? What would be her fecurity, if the neighbouring 
powers fhould be difabled, or fubdued by Ruffia? Every thing con- 
fpires to induce Denmark to a mutual defenfive alliance, to main- 
tain the equilibre, to counterbalance the preponderance of Ruffia, to 
imitate that noble fyftem, the Germanic league, the rampart of weak 
fiates againft the power of a great empire. | 

‘ The maritime and commercial itates, the South, Italy, and 
Venice, in particular, are affected by the fame interefts, and fhould 
participate in the fame apprehenfions. Should Ruffia eftablifh hee 
power in the Mediterranean, human forefight cannot appreciate or 
comprehend the wide and vaft effects of fuch a revolution. 

* To all thefe, I thall fubjoin the fupereminent confideration of 
the happinefs of Ruffia herfelf, of her true glory, of her national 
interefts, facrificed to the eclat of a tranfitory reign, whofe trophies 
are ftained with blood. That nation, which has furprifed Europe 
with the rapidity of her civilization, fhould endeavour to confum- 
mate that great work; to which peace is effential. The natural 
aptitude of that robuft, flexible, and penetrating people, to repair 
the ravages of fucceflive wars, would facilitate this defign. They 
yet want arts, manufactures, internal and foreign commerce, capi- 
tals, population ; and her civilization does not extend beyond Mof- 
cow. This cannot be the work of a fovereign, engrofled with ideas 
of territorial aggrandizement ; nor of favourites trembling at her 
nod, at their future deitiny, and providing afylums in the neigh- 


* This paflage feems to confirm the idea that a fecondary pen has 
been employed in the royal manufa@tory. Rev. 
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bodring ftates as refuges from defpotifm. This great donation is 
referved to the nobility, to the nation itfelf, formed to give ex- 
amples of virtue, which decorate humanity. It is alone by exert- 
ing her aétivity in the centre of the ftate, that her wounds can be 
healed, and that fhe can fupport the inconvenient and gigantic ex- 
tent of her empire. 

‘ The Ruflians ftill proudly remember that prince who, unin- 
tentionally perhaps, prepared them’for freedom, while they were 
Civilized as flaves. Of all the plans and fchemes of that great 
man, the molt admirable, though the leaft noticed, was that of 
abandoning two thirds of that vait empire to bears and to nature, 
to concenter the whole population in the provinces which are within 
a practicable diftance of the capital, and to ftrengthen his country 
by confolidation. This policy is a fatire upon the prefent reign ; 
a policy affuredly adopted by the intelligent part of the community ; 
they have too much good fenfe not to lament, that a!l her powers 
have been turned againit her genius and difpofition, againft her in- 
tereft, and to fee the deftruction of her refources, without the acqui- 
fition of any folid advantage. Of what moment are vain and pomp- 
ous conquelts, which exif only in foands, in hymns, in Te Deums, 
and in feftivals? 

« May the fucceffor to this throne, that prince, whom Europe 
has obferved in his travels, accompanied with fuch modefty, an ex- 
ample of private virtues, and whofe benign inclinations may heal 
the wounds of thofe fruitlefs wars. May the grand duke be no 
longer guided by this abfurd, and romantic policy. May he fub- 
ftitute in the place of fallacious grandeur, that trae greatnefs which 
refults from the moderation of princes, and from the profperity of 
their people.’ 

With refpe& to the merit of Lord M.’s tranflation, though 
we authors are always glad to fee noblemen come among us, 
yet we wilh them, at all times, to appear with a dignity fuitable 
to their rank. In the prefent inftance, we muft take the free- 
dom to obferve that his Lordfhip has been rather too negligent 
of his drefs:—-we mean, that of his publication.—JIn fpite of 
this negligence, however, his lordthip’s ftyle is, in general, free, 
eafy, and fuitable to the fubject which lay before him: but, yet, 
his Janguage does not always come up to the true ftandard of 
correct Englifh. His expreffion is fometimes obfcure ; and, in 
a variety of inftances, we have remarked words that are ufed in 
fo fingular a way *, that it creates an appearance of affectation. 

They 


a a 





* Many inftances might be given, of fuch improprieties, but 2 
few may fuflice:—p. 15. fpeaking of the eagernefs with which 
other nations courted the friendfhip of Roffia, we are told that even 
‘ the other extremity of Europe améitioned her alliance.’ In p. 33, 
a gallicifm occurs at which the Englith reader will fmile, and place 
it to she account of affectation, viz. * The preceding fadts which 
repofe 
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They are not, however, blemifhes of the farft magnitude ; and 
we hope that all fuch blemifhes will be avoided in his Lord- 
fhip’s Parliamentary Hiftory of Ireland; a work in which, as 
he here informs his readers, he has been for fome time en- 
gaged. All imperfections, fimilar to thofe that we have nos 
ticed, though of little confequence in themielves, have always 
a tendency to fink the reputation of works which, otherwile, 
ip igh in the eftimation of the public. 
might ftand liigh in t p Git ixGr: 





— 


Aart. VI.. Reliques. of Irifh Poetry; conSfting of Heroic Poems, 
Odes, Elegies, and Songs, tranflated into Englith Verfe: with ° 
Notes explanatory and hiftorical ; and the Originals in the Irith 
Charaéter. ‘To which is fubjoined an Irith Tale. By Mifs 
Brooke. 4to. pp. 400. 16s. Boards. Printed in Dublin; and 
fold in London by Robinfons. 


yu ancient poetry of our neighbours, the Irifh, the Scots, 
and the Welch, is held by the patriotic inhabitants of thofe 
countries in increafing reverence ; not only as confifting of lites 
rary curiofities, but as genuine hiftory, and precious relics of the 
priftine worth and independence of their anceftors. We have, 
on a former occafion *, given our opinion concerning the va- 
lidity of the Irith claims to a higher antiquity, and to a more 
early civilization, refinement, and cultivation of the fine arts, 
particularly poetry and mufic, than any other nation in Eu- 





- 


repofe on the authority of authentic hiftorians, &c.’ P. 34, ‘ Few 
princes have began to reign with more wifiom :? What has save to 
do here? P. 35, ‘ Biron, Leftock, and /ome of whom had offended 
him, &c.’ This is rather obfcare. P. 49. The/e bad defigns, for 
thofe, &c. may be an error of the prefs: but we perpetually ob- 
ferve the promifcuous ufe of the/e and ¢ho/e in Scottifh and in Irifh 
publications ; fo that we have fometimes been Jed to conclude, that 
none but Englith writers know how to ufe thefe oppofite pro- 
nouns. P.56, Should not ‘ the Chancellor of Woronzof,’ be ‘ the 
Chancellor Woronzof?’ P.6o0, ‘ From the moment Peter had 
furrendered, without deimg compulfion, every abode of Catherine 
fhould have been an inviolable afylum for him.’ Here fome mif- 
take of the tranfcriber or printer feems to have happened; and per- 
haps the fame apology may be admitted for other flips that we have 


remarked. Thus, p.173, ‘ Ruffia cannot fupply her loffes and her dea 


population, by the congue/?s of her neighbours :’ the meaning is, ‘ by 
conquering her neighbours ;” and fo it will obvioufly appear, by 
taking the laft letter from the word conquefts:—but thefe inaccu- 
racies will doubtlefs difappear, when the work comes, as it un- 
queftionably will, to a fecond edition, 


‘ * See Vol. Ixxvii. p. 425. 
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rope, or, indeed, in the known world, excepting Egypt and 
China. 

The ladies have never been deficient in patriotifm, in any 
part of the globe, from the times of Judith, and Joan la Pu- 
celle, to the Poiffardes of Paris: for however foft, timid, and 
delicate may be their nature, on other occafions, they become 
Amazons, whenever the liberty or the fafety of their country is 
in danger. 

Phe fair tranflator of the poems before us, who, if we mif- 
take not, is the daughter of a man of genius, and an advocate 
for liberty, feems not only to inherit her father’s talents for 
writing, but to glow with his heroic fentiments +. 

Mifs B. has Fikewife imbibed no inconfiderable portion of 
the romantic fpirit of the moft zealous antiquaries of her coun- 
try, O’Connor, O’Halloran, and Vallancey: butas this fpirit is 
more congenial with poetry than with profe, it has perhaps en- 
abled her to perform her tafk with more energy and fire, than 
cool reafoning, or a dull and laborious inveftigation of facts, 
could have done. 

Mifs B. in the preface, fpeaking of the Erfe, or Irifh lan- 
guage, tells us, that 


‘ It is really impoffible for imagination to conceive too highly of 
the pitch of excellence to which a fcience muft have foared, which 
was cherifhed with fuch enthufiaftic regard and cultivation, as that 
of poetry in this country. It was abfolutely, for ages, the vital 
foul of the nation; and fhall we then have no curiofity refpecting 
the produdtions of genius once fo celebrated, and fo prized ?’—— 
* Many of the produdtions of thofe times breathe the true {pirit of 
poetry, befides the merit they poflefs with the hiftorian and anti- 
quary, as fo many faithful delineations of the manners and ideas of 
the periods in which they were compofed.’ 

‘ With a view to throw fome light on the antiquities of this 
country, to vindicate, in part, its hiftory, and to prove its claim 
to f{cientific as well as to military fame, I have been induced to un- 
dertake the following work. Befides the four different {pecies of 
compofition which it contains, (the Herorc Poem, the Ope, the 
Evecy, and the Sonc), others yet remain unattempted by tran- 
flation :—the Romawce, in particular, which unites the fire of 
Homer with the enchanting wildnefs of Ariofto. But the limits of 





+ We fuppofe Mifs Brooke to be the daughter of Henry Brooke, 
Efq. author not only of feveral excellent poems, but alfo of Gufa- 
vus Vafa, the Earl of Efex, and many other dramas of confiderable 
merit, as well as of the novel of the Foo/ of Quality, of which we 
have formerly expreffed our warm approbation, particularly of the 
firft two or three volumes. For our account of the four volumes of 
his Poems and Plays, fee Vol. lix. and for the Fool of Quality, 
Vol. xxxv. ¢ alia. 
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my prefent plan have neceffarily excluded many beautiful produc- 
tions of genius, as little more can be done, within the compafs of a 
fingle volume, than merely to give a few fpecimens, in the hope 
awakening a juft and afeful curiofity, on the fubject of our poetical 
compofitions.’ 


The filial piety with which Mifs B. fpeaks of her father, 


pleafed us much : 

‘ The Britith mufe is not yet informed that fhe has an elder fitter 
in this ifle; let us then introdace them to each other! together let 
them walk abroad from their bowers, fweec ambaffadreffes of cor- 
dial union between two countries that feem formed by nature to be 
joined by every bond of intereft, and of amity. Let them entreat 
of Britain to cultivate a nearer acquaintance with her aeighbosting 
ifle. Let them conciliate for us her efteem, and her affection wil 
follow of courfe. Let them tell her, that the portion of her blood 
which flows in our veins is rather ennobled than difgracd by the 
mingling tides that defcended from our heroic ancelftors. Let them 
come—but will they anfwer to a voice like mine? Will they not 
rather depute fome favoured pen, to chide me back to the thade 
whence I have been allured, and where, perhaps, I ought to have 
remained, in refpect to the memory and fuperior genius of a father, 
—it avails not to fay how dear !—But my feeble efforts prefume not 
to emulate,—and they cannot injure his fame.’ 


The next period modeftly deprecates fevere animadverfion * 


‘ To guard againft criticifm (fays Mifs B.) I am no way pre- 
pared, nor do I fuppofe 1 fhall efcape it; nay, indeed, I do not 
with to efcape the pen of the candid critic: And I would willingly 
believe that an individual capable of no offence, and pretending to 
no pre-eminence, cannot poflibly meet with any feverity of criti- 
cifm, but what the miftakes, or the deficiencies of this performance, 
may be juftly deemed to merit; and what, indeed, could fcarcely 
be avoided by one unfkilled in compofition, and now, with extreme 
oe prefenting, for the firft time, her literary face to the 
world. 

We hope that a want of due lenity and praife to female pro- 
ductions in literature has not difgraced our annals on former 
occafions ; and we feel no difpofition to feverity in the prefent 
inftance. 

The reft of the preface is occupied with the praifes of Mifs 
Brooke’s patrons and friends, in the manner of Mr. Walker*, 
whofe encomiaftic ftyle feems to have been the model of her 
eulogies, as his lofty ideas of Irifh antiquities have been the 
chief guides of her credulity. 

Thefe tranflations are divided into five clafles: Heroic 
Poems, Odes, Elegies, Songs, and an original Irith Tale, writ- 
ten by Mifs Brooke. 


om 


* See Hiforical Memoirs of Irife Bards, Rev. vol, Ixxvii. p. 425. 
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Antohg many fingular a&s of heroifm mentioned by Mr. 
O’Halloran, in the introdu@tion which he has furnifhed to the 
firft poem, the following feems of the moft extraordinary kind : 
* A knight was not to decline the combat with any other 
knight, how intrepid foever. And ftill further to fhew to what 
a pitch ‘of elevation ‘they carried their ideas of military glory ; 
even in death, they were to face this deftroyer of mankind, 
urmell, 2nd ready to oppofe force to force.’ This furpafles the 
prowefs of any one of the Seven Champions, and even of Jack 
the Giant-killer, whofe marvellous deeds were either the origin 
or imitations of thofe which Hibernian knights are {aid to have 
atchieved. 
 Jrith antiquaries have a rage for authenticating, or at leatt 
for withing to render credible, all the wild and fabulous inven- 
tions’of barbarous ages and poets. If they would give them as 
aes fictions, as Pulet, Botardo, Ariofte, and Spenfer, have 

ne, we fhoold admire their wildnefs and ingenuity: but ta 
{peak of them ferioufly, as faithful records of faéts, by which 
we are to judge of the heroifm of the times, is requiring more 
faith in their readers than modern fcepticifm can allow, at 
Jeaft on this fide of the water. Mifs Brooke has, however, 
performed Jer part, in the poetical verfton of this heroic poem, 
with very confiderable felicity. We approve thofe broken 
meafures, for which fhe apologizes, and we think them fitted 
to:the untamed fpirit of the narrative. ; | | 
_ In the fecond poem, The Lamentation of Cucullin, over the 
Body of bis Son Gonloch, the following ftanza, expreflive of af 
Hidtiion over a fon who had been flain, unknowingly, by his 
father’s hanis, is beautiful and affecting: | 
‘Could fate mo other grief devife ?— 

No other foe provide ?>——— 
Oh !—could no arm but mine fuffice 
Td pierce my darling’s fide!— 
My Conloch! ’tis denied thy father’s woe 
Even the fad comfort of revenge to know!— 
To rufh upon thy murderer’s cruel breatft, 
Scatter his limbs, and rend his haughty creft !— 
While his whole tribe in blood fhould quench my rage, 
Aud the dire fever of my foul afluage ! 
The debt of vengeance then fhould well be paid, 
And thoufands fall the victims of thy fhade !? 
_ ‘The event.on which this poem is founded, has been fixed 
by Mr. O’Halloran at about the year of the world 3950, 
which was before the foundation of Rome, and 764 years be- 
fore Chrift! In the notes, p. 27, the Phenician origin of 


‘the Trith ts maintained with true Hibernian fpirit and patriotifm: 


we do not add credulity, becaufe we mean not to convey the 
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The verfification of the poem entitled Afagnus the Great, in 
a dialogue between the heroic bard, Oz/m, or Offian, and St, 
Patrick, is eafy and elegant; and we join with Mifs B. ia 
thinking the termination of the piece ° beautifully pathetic.’ 
¢ Thou haft my tale.—-Tho’ memory bleeds, 
And forrow waites my frame, 
Still will I tell of former deeds, 
And live on former fame ! 
Now old,—the ftreams of life congeal’d, 
Bereft of all my joys ! | 
No fword this wither’d hand can wield, 
No fpear my erm employs. 
Among thy clerks, my laft fad hour 
Its weary fcene prolongs ; 
And pfalms muft now fupply the pow’r 
Of vi&tory’s lofty fongs.’ 
The long poem called Lhe Chace, amid all its wildnefs 
and inconfiitencies, poflefles, in its Englifh drefs, many beau- 
ties *. 
- The following ftanzas, (p. g1.) contain an admirable and 
characteriflic picture of Finn, or Fingal; 
‘ For never did his generous breaft 
Reject the feeling glow ; 
Refufe to fuccour the diftreft, 
Or flight the captive’s woe. 
His ranfom loos’d the prifoner’s chains, 
And broke the dire decree ; 
Or, with his hofts, on glory’s plains, 
He fought to fet them free !’ 
and when, at the requeft of St. Patrick, Oifin (p.93-) pur~ 
fues his tale, we think that the following ftanzas, in fentie 
nent and expreffion, are of a fuperior caft : 
*O1six. O Patrick! tho’ my forrowing heart 
a Its fond remembrance rend, 
I will not from my word depart, 
Howe’er my tears defcend ! 





* We are forry to mention trivial errors in a verfion of fo much 


merit: but Mifs B. feems not only to poflefs genius, but modefty 
fufhcient to with for candid remarks. 

P. 75, lait flanza,—mien and contain will not harmonize as a 
thyme on this fide of the water. In note (c), p. 76, * breathing on 
our hearts,’ is new; breathing é# our hearts, is what an Englith 
ear expects. P. 80, ftanza 3,—* Tho’ (oith thy perverfe will at 
ftrife,)’ is a rough line, and ill accented. Would it not run better, 
and without lofs of meaning, thus: 


Though (with thy will perverfe at ftrife) ? 
sade | Full 
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Fol! joyous paft the feftive day 
In Almhain’s ftately hall, 
Whofe {pears, with ttudded fplendours gay, 
Illum’d the trophy’d wall. 
The feaft was for the Fenii fpread ; 
Their chiefs affembled round, 
Heard the fong rife to praife the dead, 
And fed their fouls with found.’ 

Moft of the ftanzas of the poem called Moira Bord are eafy 
and flowing. Whether all the original wildnefs is faithfully 
transfufed into the tranflation, we know not. 

We are now come to the Odes. Thefe are preceded by an 
ingenious Introductory Difcourfe to the War Ode, which is the 
firft compofition inferted in this clafs. 

The force and boldnefs of this ode, (the war-hoop of the 
time,) are very uncommon ; and we agree with Mifs B. that 
the fimile, p. 154, 1s fublimely grand and poetical : but as ob- 
{curity is one of the attributes that has long been afcribed to 
the ode, the expreffion here is fomewhat confufed. The bard, 
juft before the onfet, ftimulating his hero to action, fays, 

© Refiftlefs as the fpiric of the night, 
In ftorms and terrors dreft, 
Withering the force of ev’ry hoftile breaft, 
Rufh on the ranks of fight !— 
Youth of fierce deeds, and noble foul! 
Rend —{catter wide the foe !— : 
Swift forward rufh,—and lay the waving prid 
Of yon high enfigns low! 
Thine be the battie !—thine the fway! — 
On—on to Cairbre hew thy conquering way, 
And let thy deathful arm dafh fafety from his fide ! 
As the proud wave, on whofe broad back 
The ftorm its burden heaves, 
Driyes on the fcatter’d wreck 
Its ruin leaves ; 
So let thy {weeping progrefs roll, 
Fierce, refittlefs, rapid, ftrong, 

Pour, like the billow of the flood, o’erwhelming might along !? 

The laft line of the diftich at the bottom of page 155, 

‘ What tho’ Finn be diftant far, 

Art thou not tA; /elf a war ?” 
feems rather too bold a figure for ode itfelf. We have read 
and heard of an individual being an ho/?, a phalanx, a legion, an 
army: but a fingle hero being himfelf a war, is fo new, that 
we fear its currency will be difputed. 

In the 2d ode, (to-Gaut, the Son of Morni,) the exhorta- 
tions to peace are no lefs forcible and perfuafive, than, in the 
weor-ode, are the incitements to flaughter and defolation. 

The 
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The 3d ode, (to a Ship,) has fome good lines and poetical 
thoughts, amid repetitions and redundancies. We are now 
arrived at the third clafs of thefe poems, the Elegies. The firft 
of thefe, which feems to have coft our ingenious and elegant 
tranflatrix more trouble than any of the other compofitions, 
appears to us more confufed, feeble, and full of repetitions, 
than the reft. Either the original is inferior to the heroic 
poems, and to the odes, or it is jefs confonant to the genius 
and power of Mifs B. 

The fame rhymes, and almoft the fame fentiments, are re- 
peated four feveral times in this fhort poem : 

P.192. * For, ah, what med’cine can my cure impart, 

Or what phyfician heal a broken heart ?’ 
194. * Thy lip, whofe founds fuch rapture can impart, 
Whole words of {weetnefs fink into the heart.’ 
Ib. * To fee thee fweet affection’s {cope impart, 
And {mile to heal my almoit broken heart.’ 
197. * Wilt thou not fome—fome kind return impart, 
For my loft quiet, and my plunder’d heart ?’ 
The line, p. 196, * Hide the twin berries of thy lip’s perfume,’ 
ftaggered our fenfes: nor have we yet recovered them fuffi- 
ciently to divine its meaning. 

There are frequently lines and ftanzas in the other elegies, 
that are tender and poetical: but the fimplicity with which we 
may fuppofe the original elegy on the Death of the blind Bard, 
Carolan, to have been compofed by an artlefs fcribe, is cer- 
tainly not transfufed into the tranflation: but for this defe& 
the poetefs has apologized. She had probably been too long 
on her high-bred heroic great horie, to fubmit to ride on a 
common nag. 

After the Elegies, we have, as an introduction to the next 
clafs of poetry in this collection, Mifs Brooke’s Thoughts on 
lrifh Song ; and here a patriotic partiality feems manifeit, not 
only for the poetry of thefe productions, but alfo for the mufic. 
After a tranflation (which does Mifs Brooke’s poetical abili- 
ties great credit,) of two ftanzas of an Irifh fong, we are told 
that, * The air of thefe ftanzas is exquifitely charming. But 
the beauties of the mufic of this country are, at prefent, almoft 
as little known as thofe of its poetry. And yet there is no other 
mufic in the world fo calculated to make its way fo directly to 
the heart: it is the voice ef nature and fentiment, and every 
fibre of the feeling breaft is in unifon with it.’ Belle parole ! 
but this muft be hyperbole, or fuch mufic would long fince 
have rivalled that of Italy, to which all Europe agrees in allow- 
ing the fupremacy in fong. Mifs B. feems too little acquainted 
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with mufie or with lyric poetry, in the ftriét acceptation of the 
term, to be qualified to {peak decifively, or to lay down rules for 
either. When fhe ventured to aflert pofitively, that § there is na 
mufic in the world fo calculated as the Irifh to make its way dis 
reétly to the heart,’ we hope that fhe had heard and was en- 
abled to judge of the mufic of every part of the world. 

What Mifs B. means by /ong, we apprehend to be confined 
to narrative fongs, and hiftorical ballads ; the mufic to which 
mutt neceffari'y be artlefs and fimple: but if fhe were to con- 
verfe with a mofical inhabitant of London, or of any capital in 
Europe, who frequents operas and concerts, fhe would be 
told, that a fong at fuch places requires fine mufic, and fine 
finging, to excite attention and obtain applaufe. Such melo- 
dies as the ancient bards ufed to repeat to an hundred different 
ftanzas, or fuch as the Jmprovifatori of Italy, (the modern 
bards,) now chant to their inipirations, would not excite 
much rapture in thofe who have cultivated mufic, or who have 
been accuftomed to hear great performers. ‘The words of the 
airs in the operas of Metaftafio are certainly the moft perfec 
models of dramatic fong-writing, as his cantatas are of lyric 

try for the chamber; and the wild and artlefs tunes, belt 
fuited to heroic and hiftorical fongs of antiquity, however 
beautiful as national mufic, would not content an auditer who 
pays half a guinea for his admiffion. 

The inhabitants of every country have their own favourite 
national melodies, which, like their language, they underftand 
and feel better than any other, and confequently think they in- 
clude all mufical excellence. The Scots and the Welch wilt 
not allow, any more than the [rifh, that there can be any other 
than their mufic worthy to be heard by a rational creature, 
Are we then to fuppofe that the French, the Germans, the 
Spaniards, and the Italians, who have never heard a Welch, a 
Scots, or an Irifh tune, have no tafte for good mufic, nor any 
pleafure in that of their own country ? 

To return to poetry, of which Mifs B. feems much more 
qualified to fpeak with courage, than of mufic, 

Among this lady’s reflections on fong-writing, p. 238, we 
have the following paflage : * Fancy is, in general, the vehicle 
of wit; imagination that of genius.’ Now, this is a diftinc- 
tion which we do not perfectly comprehend; and Johnfon, 
and, we believe, all our other lexicographers, explain one of 
thefe words by the other reciprocally. Perhaps fancy may 
fometimes imply invention of a lighter kind than imagrnation ; 
and yet, a kvely imagination, and a fertile JSancy, feem to convey 
the fame idea. | 
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We want a work on the fynonima of our language, fimilar 
to’ that of the Abbé Girard on the French fynonymes: but fach 
nice diferiminations and fhades of meaning would require not 
only learning, and admifiion into the firft circles of fociety, 
but alfoethe defining art of a Johnfon, to give them authority. 

Mifs B. has put the fongs, which fhe has felected for tranf- 
lation, in a very elegant drefs. They contain many uncom- 
mon thoughts and flowing ftanzas. ‘Thhe fimile of the cygnet, 
und the flowing hair, are, however, too often repeated: but 
we cannot refift giving our readers the three following ftanzas 
from the blind bard Carolan, of which not only the thoughts are 
beautiful, but the verfion is admirable. 

« As when the fimple birds, at night, 
Fly round the torch’s fatal light,— 
Wild, and with extacy elate, 
Unconfcious of approaching fate. 

_ So the foft fplendours of thy face, 
And thy fair form’s enchanting grace, 
Allure to death unwary Love, 

And thoufands the bright ruin prove ! 
Ev’n he whofe haplefs eyes no ray 
Admit from Beauty’s cheering day ; 
Yet, though he cannot /ee the light, 
He feels it warm, and knows it bright.’ 

Mifs B. has given us, in the Irifh character, the originals 
of the poems which fhe has tranflated. If Mr. Macpherfon 
had done the fame by the poems of Offian, it would have 
filenced {cepticifm, and prevented much polemic ire. 

The Tale at the end of this publication, of which all but 
the mere outline is Mifs Brooke’s own property, has great 
merit of incident, generofity, and paflion, as well as verfifica- 
tion *, It feems to us more equally excellent than any of the 
pieces which are mere tranflations. 

Here is not, indeed, the original wildnefs of rude times, 
when good tafte, probability, and propriety, had no exiftence: 
but we are made ample amends by beauties of a more rational 
and touching kind ; beauties which affect the more, in propor- 
tion as they affoxifh us lefs. We therefore particularly recom- 
mend this Tale to the perufal of all who are fenfible to the 
charms of noble and elevated fentiments, cloathed in elegant 
and flowing numbers. Indeed Mifs B. is fo perfeély in pof 
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. * Inthe laft ftanza but one of p. 360, there is a fyllable too mach 

aa this line,‘ This fruitlefs woyage decreed.’ Suppofe the leit 

two lines of this ftanza were to run thus: 

: By mandate from thy Moriat’s hand 
The voyage was decreed, 
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feffion of the language of poetry that her verfion has rendered 
the whole work interefting to Englifh readers ; which, if un- 
dertaken by a perfon of inferior abilities, would probably never 
have penetrated beyond the circle of the tranflator’s acquaint. 


ance. DYB....y. 
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Art. VII. Philofophical Tran/aions of the Royal Society of London, 
Vol. Ixxx. for 1790. PartI, 4to. pp. 300, and 15 Plates. 
8s. fewed. Davis. 


PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 


Experiments on the Analyfis of she heavy Inflammable Air. By 
? William Adin M. D. c 


I" a paper on the production of volatile alkali, of which we gave 
fome account in our Review for April 1789, Dr. Auftin 
fuggefted an idea that the heavy inflammable air is a compound 
of the light inflammable and phlogifticated airs; and the expe- 
riments ftated in the prefent paper feem to confirm that opinion, 
The eleétric fpark, by which feveral aeriform fluids are known 
to be decompofed, immediately detected the exiftence of the 
light inflammable air in it; for fuch an expanfion took place as 
could not arife from any other known fubftance: it was fome- 
times expanded to twice its original volume, though not above 
a fixth part of it was obferved to have undergone any decompofi- 
tion. In this ftate, it was found to confift of light inflammable 
air, phlogifticated air, and the unchanged portion of the heavy 
inflammable air. 

We are not acquainted with any fubftance that will feparate 
the two kinds of air, by combining with one, and leaving the 
other: but we know that dephlogifticated air will combine, in 
certain proportions, with each of them, for forming water with 
the one*, and fixed air with the other. The Doétor endea- 
voured, therefore, by inflaming depblogifticated air with a 
mixture of thofe two, to difcover the excefs of deplogifticated 
air confumed, above what was fufficient for the produCtion of 
the fixed air that refulted; which excefs may be prefumed to 
have united with the light inflammable air; fo that by knowing 
how much of it united with each, as each would take only the 
proper quantity for its faturation, an eftimate might be made 
of the proportions of the two in the original compound. The 
idea is ingenious, but the fuccefs was not anfwerable; for the 
quantity of the heavy air decompofed was fo fmall, and the fe- 
paration .of the different produéts was attended with fuch diffie 
culty, that no accurate analyfis could by this means be obtained. 








* We here follow the author, in the theory as well as in the fatts. 
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Having obferved that fulphur combines with light inflam- 
mable air, when the latter is applied in its nafcent ftate, or 
before its particles have receded from each other, and that 
hepatic air is generally thus formed; he introduced fome ful- 
phur and heavy inflammable air into a glafs retort, firft filled 
with, and inverted into, quickfilver. By a heat fufficient to 
fublime the fulphur, it became quite black, and every part of 
the retort was covered with a black cruft. ‘The bulk of the air 
was not materially altered: but one-third of it was found to ve 
hepatic air, which was abforbed by water, and communicated 
a {trong hepatic fmell: the remainder feemed to have under- 
gone very little alteration. ’ 

The author fufpects that, in this operation, only a part of the 
light inflammable air unites with the fulphur into hepatic air; 
and that the remaining parts of itsare precipitated jnto a ftate 
analogous to charcoal; for the blackened fulphyy did not en- 
tirely diffolve in cauftic alcali, as pure fulphur does, but left a 
black powder behind. : 

The analogy between heavy inflammable air and charcoal is 
illuftrated by the formation of hepatic air from charcoal and 
fulphur ; for thefe fub{tances, heated infa glafs retort, yielded 
hepatic air in great abundance, with a {mall quantity of phlo- 
gifticated air. “Ihe heavy inflammable air and charcoal feem 
to confilt of the fame elements, but in different proportions; 
and this opinion is confirmed by the application of heat to pure 
charcoal, the production of the heavy inflammable air being 
conftantly accompanied with a production alfo of phlogifticated 
air. 

From thefe, and other facts here ftated, Dr. Auftin con- 
cludes : 


* That the phlogifticated and heavy inflammable airs combined, 
conftitute charcoal; and that the mere application of heat always 
refolves charcoal into thefe two fubitances. But the heavy inflam- 
mable air is itfelf a compound of the lighter inflammable and phlo- 
gifticated airs. If phlogiiticated air be combined with the heavy 
inflammable, or, which is the fame thing, if light inflammable air 
be taken from it, charcoal is re-produced; therefore when fulphur 
is melted in the heavy inflammable air, and hepatic air formed from 
it, the remaining parts of the heavy inflammable air return to the 
ftate of charcoal. And, laftly, when fulphur is melted in contaé 
with charcoal, the decompofition is complete, and the charcoal is 
refolved into its ultimate particles, the phlogifticated and light in« 
flammable airs, with a {mall admixture of volatile alcali,? 


In all the preceding decompofitions, both by eledtricity and 
by fire, ftained papers expofed to the airs gave jndications of 
volatile alkali, agreeably to the Doétor’s former experiments 
on that fubject; to which we have above referred, 
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The author adds fome interefting obfervations on the cont= 
pofition of fixed air, and the formation of charcoal, in vegeta- 
tion, from the water and aeriform fluids which appear to be 
the food of vegetables. We hope thefe obfcure fubjects will be 
further profecuted by a gentleman who has fhewn himfelf fo well 
qualified for throwing light on them. He adopts the new doc 
trine of the compofition of water, becaufe he cannot otherwife 
account for the dephlogifticated air emitted in vegetation: but 
with regard to fixed air, inftead of its having Ample charcoal; 
or any fimple principle of charcoal for its bafis, he fhews, from 
a variety of facts, that it confifts of three elementary airs, the 
dephlogifticated, phlogifticated, and light inflammable; and 
that wherever thefe three airs unite in their condenfed {ftate, 
fixed air is the refult. 


Objfervations on Refpiration. By Dr. Prieftley. 

It is now pretty generally known that, in refpiration, fixed 
air is produced, and dephlogifticated air confumed: but what 
becomes of the air fo confumed, has not been fully afcertained. 
From the experiments and calculations ftated in this paper, it 
appears that, by repeated breathing, about one-fourth of the 
dephlogifticated air unites with the phlogifton taken up from 
the lungs, and forms the fixed air; and that the remaining 
three-fourths, or what is called the acidifying principle in their 
compofition, are tran{mitted through the membranes of the 
Jungs into the blood, in a manner analogous to the mutual 
tranfmiffion, (obferved in fome of the Do¢tor’s former experi- - 
ments, ) of dephlovifticated air, and of inflammable and nitrous 
air, through moift bladders interpofed between them. 


Some Account of the Strata and Volcanic Appearances in the North 
of Ireland, and the Weftern Iflands of Scotland. In twa Letters 
from Abraham Mills, E/guire. 

In thefe two letters, Mr. Mills gives particular defcriptions of 
the mineral ftrata, whyn-dikes, bafaltic and other remarkable 
appearances, as they occurred in the courfe of his journeys; ac- 
companied with a plate, exhibiting views of a rock, cave, &c. 
in the ifland of Mull. 


* If it be admitted [he fays at the conclufion] that I am right ia 
my opinion of the volcanic origin of thefe different fubftances, a 
Jarge tract will then be added to that already proved by others to 
have been fubject to the effefts produced by fubterraneous fire; 
which, as far as has hitherto been diicovered by us, commences in 
the 5. W. part of Derbyfhire, and, if | miftake not, is again feen 
in Seathwaite, about five miles from Hawkthead, in-the N. W. pars 
of Lancafhire, and appears (N. W. from thence) in the neighbour- 
hood of Belfaft in Ireland, and ranging through the northern part 
of that kingdom ; it is perceived in feveral of the Weltern I lands of 

e Scotland, 
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Scotland, extending as far north as the ifland of Lewis; which is 
the northmoft of the Hebrides, and croffing eaft from Ilay (which is 
the fouthernmoft) by Tarbut, Dumbarton, Stirling, and Edinburgh 


to Dunbar. 
‘ Some perfons may confider, with aftonifhment, the extent of 


thofe veins and mafles of lava which appear in the northern part 
of the Britith ifles, where no crater is vifible; whilft others, who 
have read Von Troil, and recolleét that he fays (at p. 234.), “‘ that 
Java is feldom found near the opening of a volcano, but rather 
tuff, or loofe afhes and grit,” may perhaps unite with me in opi- 
nion, with Mr. Whitehurft, ** that the crater from whence that 
melted matter flowed, together with an immentfe tract of land to- 
wards the north, have been abfolutely funk and fwallowed into the 
earth, at fome remote period of time, and became the bottom of 
the Atlantic ocean. A period, indeed, much beyond the reach of 
any hiftorical monument, or even of tradition itfelf.” 

This want of a crater is not the only difficulty. In a {mall 
bay near Ardlun-head, the author obferved, (p. 83.), ‘a bed 
of jointed lava,—and under it a bed of coal, exactly twelve 
inches thick,—without any intervening fubftance between the 
coal and fuperincumbent lava. Beneath the coal is alfo Java, 
without any intervening matter.’ It will fcarcely be thought 
by any one, that a bed of coal could have fubfifted in fuch a 
fituation, immediately between two beds of lava, in a ftate of 
fufion by fire; and if we fuppofe, as Mr. M. is inclined to 
do, that what is now coal, was at that time only an argilla~ 
ceous fchiftus, which was afterward penetrated, and tranf- 
formed into coal, by a fluid bitumen, it will ftill be difficult to 
conceive, how the fchiftus, fo confined and comprefled, could 
be uniformly penetrated by the bitumen through the whole ex- 
tent of the bed; and how it could poffibly receive, or contain, 
fuch an immenfe quantity of this bitumen, that, according to 
an experiment made by the author himfelf, (p. 87.) forty 
parts of the coal leave, on burning, no more than one part 
of afhes ; and even of this little quantity of earthy refiduum, a 
part muft have proceeded from the bitumen itfelf. ‘The reader 
will obferve, that we have here no retrofpect to any thing that 
may have been elfewhere faid on the fubjeét, but confider 
fimply the facts that are prefented to us. Whatever opinion 
the naturalift may entertain of the origin of the fubftances in 
queftion, the accurate defcriptions here given of them will 
doubtlefs be acceptable to him. Ch....m. 


[To be continued, | 


Rev, Jan. 1791. 
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Art. VIII. Elements of Natural Hiftory and Chemifiry. By Mr. 

Fourcroy, Doétor of the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, &c. 

Tranflated from the laft Paris Edition, 1789, being the third, in 

5 Vols. 8yo. With an alphabetical comparative View of the 

ancient and modern Names of Chemical! Subftances, with all the 

Tables, and a complete Index. To which is prefixed by the 

' Tranflator, a Prefacé, containing Striétures on the Hiftory and 
refent State of Chemiftry; with Obfervations on the Pofitions, 

} Faas, and Arguments, urged for and againft the Antiphlogific 
} Theory and new Nomiescfisaré, by Mefirs. Lavoifier, Prieitley, 
Kirwan, Keir, Sage, &c. 3 Vols. 8vo. pp. 570, 669, 573, 
Elliot and Co. 
AFTER Mr. Nicholfon’s tranflation, in four volumes *, of the 

» fecond edition of M. De Fourcroy’s work, with a fupple- 

mental volume, containing the additions and alterations. made 

by the author in the third edition +, the prefent tranflation 

| might, perhaps, ftriGtly fpeaking, have been {pared : but thofe 
whe are not already provided with the other, will doubtlefs 
give. the preference to this, as it is more convenient, both for 
the ftudent and for the occafional confulter, to have all that the 
author fays on any fubje@t regularly before him at once, than 
| to be obliged frequently to recur to another volume; not to 
mention the trouble of previoufly marking thefe references in 
the work itfelf. The tranflation appears to be very well exe- 
cuted, in refpect both to general propriety of language, and to 


/ Among the paflages which we compared on this occafion, 
\ there happened to be.one, (vol. # p. 412-) im which the au- 
b Me thor’s theory, in our opinion, does not fully account for the 
known facts, The heat which accompanies combuttion, is 
fuppofed to proceed from a decompofition of the air: but 
when combuttible bodies are mixed with nitre, the combuftion 
and emiffion of. heat take place without air. 
} nitre contains air, is a mere play on words ; for it is not even 

; fuppofed, that nitre contains any other than the dafs of air; 
tl which bafis, in order to its becoming air, requires the previous 
: 


To fay that the 


introduction of that very principle which it ought here to give 
ext. Nitre affords no air without the continued application 
of a /uminous degree of heat; and if any part of the mafs 
efcapes the due action of this {trong external heat, that pa 
q mains undecompofed: but when nitre is mixed with combuf- 
é tible fubftances, the flighteft contact of any ignited body, a 
{park from flint and fteel, is fufficient to produce and continue 
combuition, and its concomitant heat, through any quantity of 





iii. p. 362. 
2 


* See Rev. vol. Ixxix. p. 163. + See Rev. New Series, vol. 
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the compound. This difficulty, if fuch it be, is the author’s 
bufinefs, not the tranflator’s: but we were willing to notice 
it, becaufe the fubje& has not been confidered in the manner 
that it deferves to be, by the partifans of either theory. 

Though the tranflator has done ample juftice to his author, we 
cannot fay that he has done the fame to the fubjects of his own 
preface, The ftrictures on the hiftory of chemiftry, and the ob- 
fervations on the prefent theories, are fuperficial and inaccurate. 
Great ftrefs is laid on the imperceptibility of Stahl’s phlogifton: 
but his phlogifton is no more imperceptible than the carbone, 
or pure charcoe! of Lavoifier and Fourcroy, for Stahl fays ex- 
prefsly, that charcoal, efpecially that of foot, is almoft pure 
phlogifton, in its uncompounded, dry, earthy ftate: nor is this 
idea anywife inconfiftent with the later difcoveries ; for char- 
coal, by the introduétion of water and luminous heat, pro- 
duces inflammable and phlogifticated airs ; and it now appears, 
that by the decompofition of thofe airs, the charcoal, which 
ferved for their bafis, is recoverable in its proper form *. From 
fome of the metallic bodies, alfo, particularly from iron and 
zinc, the phlogifton of Stahl is, in great part, recoverable, in 
the {tate of charcoal, by folution in acids. 

On the Stahlian theory of metals lofing their phlogifton in 
calcination, the editor fays, * Lavoifier has difcovered, that, 
inftead of lofing a part of their weight by that procefs which is 
thought to deprive them of a principle, bodies + actually be- 
come heavier, by burning, than they were before.’ This dif- 
covery, however, was not made by Lavoifier, nor by any of 
his contemporaries : the faét may be feen in the common beoks 
of chemiftry of a much earlier date, Boyle found that, even 
in glafs veflels hermetically fealed, an increafe of weight takes 
place, which he attributed to the ponderable parts of flame infi- 
nuated through the pores of the glafs; and many of the fuc4 
ceeding chemifts entertained a like opinion. Dr. Hales, we 
believe, was the firft who fhewed the abforption of air in this 
procefs ; and Lavoifier difcovered, that it is the bafs of vital 
air which unites with the metallic fubftance to form the calx ; . 
which bafis unites in like manner, either with the volatile or 
fixed parts, in other combuftions: but does it neceflarily fol- 
low, becaufe one fubftance_is abforbed, that therefore another 
cannot be emitted? It has long been known, that even where 
a part of the metallic body itfelf is manifeftly diffipated, the 


a 





* See Dr. Auftin’s Paper on Inflammable Air, in Pil. Tran/. 
Part I. for 1790. Rev. for this month, p. 46. 
t We fuppofe he means metallic bodies: ut the expreffion is too 
vague for a difcourfe profefledly popular. 
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refiduum weighs more than the metal did at firft. All that can 
be concluded, therefore, is, that the emiffion, if there be any, 
is lefs than the abforption ; and this conclufion, we believe, 
the Stahlians will find little difficulty in admitting ; for they 
cannot imagine the quantity of phlogifton in metals to be any 
thing near fo great as that of the air which they are known to 
abforb, and which amounts, in feveral inftances, to more than 
part of their whole weight. 
thefe remarks, to defend or oppofe either theory: but we con- 
fider it as our duty to caution the unwary reader againft falla- 
cious or inconclufive reafonings, from whatever party they may 


a fourth 


proceed. 


_ We agree, neverthelefs, with the prefent writer, that, © per- 
haps this fhort view of a few general facts, concerning the 
hiftory and prefent ftate of chemiftry, may, as the language 
in which it is written is loofe and popular, not ftritly fcienti- 
fic, be read and underftood without much difficulty, and have 
fome {mall influence in inducing the reader to proceed to a 
more eager and attentive perufal of the valuable work to which 
it is prefixed.’ 
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Art. IX. Refleions on the Caufes and probable Confequences of the 
_ tate Revolution in France; with a View of the ecclefiaftical and 

civil Conftitution of Scotland, and of the Progrefs of its Agri- 
Tranflated from a Series of Letters, 


written originally in French, and dedicated to the National Af- 
fembly by Monf. B—de. 


_ culture and Commerce. 


Cadell. 


E are here prefented with a very pleafing and interefting 
Whether thefe letters are really tranfla- 
tions, as it is pretended, we canrot determine. 
evidence is offered of the fact, excepting what appears in the 
title-page ; and as far as internal evidence goes, we fhould 
rather incline to think that they were not of French manufac- 
ture. However this may -be, they are the productions of a 
liberal, fenfible, and well-informed mind ; and, (excepting a 
very few Scotticifms,) are written in an eafy, natural, and 
The refletions, though not very profound, 
nor very new, are ingenious and juft; and if they 
greatly exercife our judgment by their depth of refearch, nor 
dazzle our imagination by their fingularity of opinion, they 
every where engage our attention, by the ftrong proofs which 
they exhibit of a found head and a good heart. 

“he author ftates, with clearnefs and probability, the cir- 
cumftances which he fuppofes to have given birth to the French 
revolution ; 


publication. 


perfpicuous ftyle. 
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revolution ; his reafons for believing that it will be durable ; 
and the great and falutary influence which he apprehends it 
will have on the political and religious fyftems of Europe ; and 
he fupports his ideas with a candour, and a cogency, well de- 
ferving the ferious confideration of every one who wifhes to 
make an impartial inquiry into thefe important fubjects. He 
then turns his views toward Scotland, with the oftenfible de- 
fign of pointing out the benefits which France may derive, 
from avoiding the defects, or adopting the excellencies, in the 
ecclefiaftical and civil conftitution of that country: but more 
probably, with the real intention of ferving the inhabitants of 
this ifland, by his pertinent and judicious remarks. 

We cannot refufe ourfelves the pleafure of tranfcribing a part 
of what he fays on the ftate of religion in Scotland : 

« Till within thefe few years, the inhabitants of all the towns, 
except during the hours of public worfhip, kept themfelves clofely 
pent up in their chambers; and, by indolence, flander, and prayer, 
fanctified, as they imagined, that facred day, (Sunday.) Except 
while walking to church, a ftillnefs pervaded the ftreets, like the 
dead of night: at times interrupted, and rendered more folemn by 


- the ringing of bells and finging of pfalms. 


‘ Impreffed {fo ftrongly by religious confiderations, you will per- 
haps imagine, that thefe people are diftinguifhed by fobriety and 
integrity of manners.—But alas! fuch is the weaknefs and incon- 
fitency of human nature, that morality feldom in any country 
makes a part of the religion of the common people; and it is ge- 
nerally never at a lower ebb, than when pretenfions to fantity are 
high. To intemperance the Scots have been notorioufly addicted ; 
and, although that vice begins to wear out of fafhion, it feems {till to 
be ‘*the fin which moft eafily befets them.”” Among the higher 
ranks, you meet with all that candour and integrity which is infe- 
parable from a man of honour: among the lower clafs, which is 
the religious, thefe virtues have never been remarkably confpi- 
cuous. Nor is this to be deemed furprifing : the irregularities and 
vices of other men may proceed from weaknefs or temptation ; a 
Scotchman may defend his from principle. The articles of his 
faith were drawn up and eftablifhed in the midf of a civil war, 
during a period of grofs fanaticifm and barbarity ; they are by con- 
fequence ftrongly marked with abfurdity. Their doétrines, of ab- 
folute decrees, and of arbitrary ele&tion of finners; of their con- 
verfion by the impulfes of irrefiitible grace ; of the neceflity of hu- 
man actions; of the Trinity and fatisfaétion; are certainly the 
grofleft infults on the underftanding. If thefe were, what they ne- 
ver willybe, made a ftriét rule of aétion, they would completely 
level all diftin€tion between virtue and vice, and open a door to the 


greateft profligacy. Such is their boafted viGtory of reafon over the 


eitablifhed religion of the reft of Europe! Where the elergy deal in 
profound myfteries, and preach abfurdity, the people mu(t always 
be ignorant ; and ignorance is a powerfal ingredient in fanaticifm.’ 
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4  —_ Reficftions on the Caufes and probable Confequences 


The two following extraéts, we doubt not, will be highly ace 
ceptable to all who prefer moral, rational, practical, and apo- 
ftolical Chriftianity, to fyftematical, fpeculative, and facerdo- 


tal theology. 

« Another branch of ecclefiaftical power ufurped by priefts, the moft 
dangerous ever eftablifhed among men, is, happily for the honour 
of Scotland, greatly limited in that kingdom ; that is, the power 
of judging of the orthodoxy of opinions, and of condemning and 
punifhing herefy. This bold incroachment on the prerogative of 
Omnifcience, has, beyond a!l comparifon, produced more mifchief 
and mifery to man than the moft wicked of all his inventions. Ie 
has difgraced a religion of peace, by rendering it a fource of con- 
tention; it has deftroyed the bleflings of freedom, by rendering rea- 
fon itfelf a curfe; and, in every Chriftian country, it has led men 
to imbrue their hands in each other’s blood. The abufes and 
cruelties to which this dangerous power has been applied, will be 
read and contemplated with horror, as long as the world fhall en- 
dure: fo uniformly pernicious have been its effects, that, accord- 
ing to the ftate in which this fingle power 1s left, a nation is either 
profperous and happy, or flavifh and miferable,’ 


Though great liberty is allowed to the laity in Scotland, as 
to religious matters, yet with the clergy the cafe is very differ- 
ent. Herefy is the blackeft crime which a clergyman can 
commit. On this, our lively and fenfible letter-writer makes 
thefe juft and fpirited ftriCtures : 


‘ It is ftrange that in Great Britain, the favourite refidence of 
fcience and liberty, the fame folemn farce, in defence of fyftem, 
which, on the publication of our holy religion, difgraced the de- 
clining caufe of Paganifm, fhould continue to be adted at the clofe 
of the eighteenth century. The prejudices of the people are the 
demagogue’s fupport; their applaufe is the grofs nutriment by 
which his vanity is fed. To preferve thefe, he profefies a high ve- 
neration for the myfteries of their creed ; and exalts them with all 
the powers of his oratory, except in fo far as thefe are applied to the 
abuie of his oppofers. ‘There is recorded, in the Tranfaétions of 
the Apoitles, an incident exaétly parallel to what frequently hap- 
pens in Scotland, when the General Afflembly of the Church 
meets, as it did laft year, to pafs judgment on a heretic*. We are 
there told, that one Demetrius, a filverfmith, a votary of Pagan- 
ifm, defended his fuperftition, by arguments and motives, which 
will jlluftrate the chara&ter and views of too great a part of the 
clergy. Perceiving the tendency of the doétrine of the Apoftles to 
abolifh the eftablifhed fuperftition, and along with it the profits of 
his trade, he convened his fellow-craftfmen, and employed every 





_* Dr. Macgill. It is, however, obfervable, that the aflembly 
did not, as our author’s expreffion feems to infer, meet exprefsly 
for this purpoie. lt was at the ufual annual meeting, that judgment 
was, pafled on the Doctor’s book, which was charged with being fa- 
yourable to Socinian principles. Rev. : 
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ergament which might roufe their apprehenfions, or inflame their 
rage, againtft thefe innovators. ‘* Ye know,” fays he, ‘* that by 
this craft we have our wealth.”” He takes care alfo to difplay the 
impiety of the Apoftles’ doftrines, that he might kindle the religious 
zeal of his brethren of the hammer. He therefore adds, ** Not 
only is our craft in danger of being fet at nought, but alfo the 
temple of the great goddefs Diana will be defpifed, and all her 
magnificence deftroyed,”” To raife the religious paffion ftill higher, 
he does not forget to remind them how univerfally this Diana was 
adored. This addrefs produced the defired effeét ; an effect with 
which it ftill feldom fails to be accompanied. ‘* When they heard 
thefe things, they were filled with wrath, and cried out, Great is 
Diana of the Ephefians.” This outcry of the craftfmen foon 

alarmed the whole body of the people. ‘* The whole city was in 

an uproar and confufion;” though, we are told, ‘* the greater 
part of them did not know for what purpoie they were gathered to- 

ether.” 

. ¢ This is a favourite fcene with the Scots craftfmen; a fcene 
which, for more than two centuries, they have reprefented with 

little variation, and with what ufeful fuccefs, their hiftory bears 

the moft ample teftimony. Nor has their experience of the dread- 

ful tragedies to which it has been the prologue, yet fully expofed 

the deteftable characters of the actors. Every candid and well-in-’ 
formed fpectator, however, is inwardly convinced, that thefe inte- 

refted bigots, who thus come forward as the patrons of piety, and 

the pillars of the orthodox faith, have been bred in the fhop of 
Demetrius, rather than the fchool of Jefus. Whenever their Diana 

is attacked, and fhown to be an idol fubftituted in the room of the 

true object of worfhip, ** thefe modern filverfmiths are full of 
wrath.” Under the cloak of religious zeal, they create an uproar, 

by extolling their goddefs, and proving her divinity from this un- 

anfwerable argument, that fhe is worfhipped by great numbers. 

* By this jurifdiction of the clergy over the do@rines of their 
brethren, the beft of men are brought under the power of the 
worlt. By perpetuating the errors of a barbarous fyftem, all men 
of education and rank are difgufted with the religion of their coun- 
try. It will always be as difficult for the human mind to feparate 
true religion from the unfeemly garb fhe is made to wear, as to dif- 
tinguifh a venerable character under a Iudicrous drefs. In this 
country, therefore, that clafs of men begin almoft wholly to aban- 
don public worfhip, which enthufiafin has rendered ridiculous ; and 
to defpife thofe doctrines, the abfurdity of which have fhocked their 
underftanding. ‘To fuppofe that a man of inquiry in Scotland pays 
any regard to revelation, will hardly be deemed a compliment. 
To prefume that he believes the orthodox notions of the ftriéter 
clergy, will be received as the greateft infult to his underftanding *. 
Many individuals of this clafs therefore launch into the dark and 





ete, ate 


* Perhaps the aflertions in thefe two laft fentences are more ap- 
plicable to the cafe of the metropolis of Scotland, than to that of 
the country at large, Rey. 
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joylefs depths of Atheifm ; a fyftem, the principles of which are 
too wild and uncertain to prove an adequate fupport of virtue. Burt 
the generality of men of fortune, poffefling lefs thought and erudi- 
tion, content themfelves with indulging an unreftrained licence of 
behaviour : they ridicule the fyitems of their country, without fub- 
ftituting in their room any fober rules for the direction of life. Ina 
word, the eftablifhed faith of this church, among the higher ranks, 
js as fincerely defpifed, as, among the lower orders, it is implicitly | 
received. The confequences of thefe extremes are pernicious to 
both. The one clafs flies from religion with difguft ; the other de- 
fpifes morality as unneceflary. ‘The errors of both arife from the 
fame caufe, an obitinate adherence of the fanatical clergy to the 
dogmas of an antiquated creed, which does not enforce the obliga- 
tions of virtue, nor accommodate itfelf to the rational ideas of an 
enlightened aye.’ ' 

To thefe extracts, we would gladly add the author’s reafons 
for fuppofing, that the French revolution will operate lefs 
powerfully on the Englifh, than on any other, nation in Eu- 
rope: but our limits forbid. For this, therefore, and for 
many other particulars, well worth their attention, we mutt 
refer our readers to the book itfelf: which we clofe with re- 
commending it to their notice, from a conviction that its good 
fenfe will amply repay them for the time employed in its per- 
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Art. X. The Laure! of Liberty, a Poem. By Robert Merry, 
' A.M. Member of the Royal Academy of Florence. 4to. pp. 
38. 38. 6d. Bell. 1790. 


E beftowed praife on fome former productions of this gen- 
‘tleman; and we ftill think his poetry deferving of com- 
mendation : but whether it be, that he is grown carelefs, or 
that our ideas of the dignity and importance of the prefent fub- 
ject, (the reftoration of the French nation to the rights of free- 
men,) are raifed fo high, as to make us require more than 
moderate excellence in the Bard who takes it for his theme : — 
whatever may be the caufe ; we cannot help thinking that his 
mufe does not improve on us, by further acquaintance. 
Ambitious as we are of the character of impartial and dif- 
‘cerning Critics, it would ill become us to pafs indifcriminate 
fentence on any work of confequence :—efpecially if that work 





_ had any pretenfion, or chance, to attra& a confiderable fhare 


of the general attention. With unqualified praife, a judicious 
reader would be difgufted: with fuch praife, a good writer 
could have no reafon to be flattered; and the greater the 
merit is, with which any defects are blended, the more neceflary 
it is to point them out ; becaufe fuch defects are more likely to 
corrupt the public tafte, by becoming the objects of a blind 
aud 
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and undiftinguifhing imitation. Impreffed with thefe fenti- 
ments, we {hall proceed to difcharge that part of our duty, 
which calls on us to notice fome of Mr. Merry’s faults ; in 
order that, by compounding our prefent cenfure, with our for- 
mer praife, our readers may be enabled to form a juft eftimate 
of his poetical character. 

Our principal objeGtion to the poem before us, is, the too 
great appearance of art and labour, which runs through the 
whole of it. Simplicity is loft in refinement. Nature and 
eafe are buried under a Joad of artificial ornament, and cum- 
brous difficulty, What Dr. Johnfon, with lefs reafon, faid of 
Gray, may be faid of Mr. Merry: ** He ftrives to make him- 
felf ta!l by ftanding on tip-toe.” ‘That art, and much art, are 
neceflary to make a good poet, we readily admit. Having no 
predilection for myfteries of any kind, we do not implicitly be- 
lieve, nor fub{cribe our unfeigned affent to that article of poetic 
orthodoxy—poeta nafcitur: but then, heretics as we are, and 
firmly as we are perfuaded that a poet may be made, we are 
equally perfuaded, that to be weil made, he muft be naturally, 
and not mechanically, formed. It is not enough to rake toge- 
ther, into one fplendid and confufed mafs, fimile and metaphor, 
and perfonification and allegory; nor to hang a profufion of high- 
founding words on well ftrung lines. To write good poetry, 
is to intereft the paffions by raifing natural, and lively, feelings 
in the heart; and to ftrike the imagination by impreffing clear, 
diftin&t, and vivid, images on the fancy. 

Mr. Merry’s art is too vifible. He does not poflefs the art 
of concealing his art. He either forgets, or is not a thorough 
convert to, that juft and important maxim, Artis eff, celare 
- artem. From a want of /ufficient real labour, there is, in parts 
of his poem, a great deal of apparent \abour, difficulty, and toil, 
to attain what he cannot reach. Hence at times his harfh, 
forced, and inverted conftruCtions ; his imperfect expreffions ; 
his uncouth elifions ; his flat and profaic fentiment, and dice 
tion; and hence, too, at other times, his quaint affectation ; 
his obtrufive finery ; his obfcure and remote conceits ; his accu- 
mulated and mixed imagery ; and the whole train of what, in 
theatrical language, are called clap-traps. To {pecify the par- 
ticulars of thefe feveral defects, would exceed our bounds: but 
itis incumbent on us to confirm what we have faid, by pro- 
ducing a few inftances : 

‘ While from dark dell, the plumed minftrell’s throat 
Swells the long anguish of difaftrous note.’ 

This is harfh, and ftiff, from the want of an article, a pro- 
oun, an adjective, or fomething of the kind, before the 
dark dell, and the difaftrous note. 

Speaking 
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Speaking of a drop of wifdom increafing to a flood, in a me. 
taphor not the beft preferved ; he fays it thall 


¢ Make pure the human character, and give 
A joy, a purpofe, and a fen/e to live: 

Shall teach the world, in prejudice’s fcorn, 
That born a maz is to be nob/y born!’ 


The laft line is harfh, forced, and imperfect ; and the fecond 
is not much better, 


‘ Taught in full pride the burnith’d rofe to blow, 
And fragrant lilies fpread their leafy fnow.’ 
The aukward omiflion of the prepofition to, before the infi- 
nitive fpread, makes it appear, at firft reading, like the prefent 
| tenfe. 
| ‘ Too long alas! has defperate force prevailed, 
| And every human privilege affail’d, 
| Too long has myftery qwove her {pell profound 
And falie opinion fix’d a general wound ; 
Fell battle rages, tumults fhake each land, 
And wretches agonize as fools command.’ 


The whole paflage is flat: but we quote it, to notice the 
ambiguous inverfion in the fecond line; the falfe grammar in 
the third; and the change of tenfe in the two laft, which, as 
it is here introduced, has a bad effect. 


‘ To thefe white cliffs I came a pilgrim cold, 
By forrow /unken, yet in forrow bold.’ 

» * * * * * 
* So fhall my nieliorating mercy run 
To light the world, a fublunary fun ; 
Till education, legiflation join 
‘To energize the foul, and to refine.’ 

* * * . * ¥ 
* How are ye forced by boundlefs wrongs to figh, 
Live without hope, with execration die !’ 

* * * # 7 . 
; All Nature 
Fills heaven with gaudier gold, or when retires 
The fun’s vaft orb in fubjugated fires, 
With lovelier luftre wakes the huntrefs queen.’ 
; ’ * * * * * 
| * Roufe from your apathy, and boldly dare 
Examine what you have been—may be—are!” 


= 

















| * ¥ * * * * 
ij $ Turn to France and fee 
Four million * men in arms, for liberty !’ 
* * * % * £ 








* A fimilar inftance of this mode of expreflion, in this author's 
i poetry, was noticed in our Review, vol. Ixxix, p. 451. 
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¢ But fudden was the onfet; France amaz’d, 
Saw the vait fabric fall her kings had rais’d, 
And every engine of defpotic power, 

The work of ages fhattered in an hour, 

Yet then the sriumph’d, from her blazing eye, 
Wild raptures fream, immortal glories fly, 
With joy’s fweet tears beholds her foldier train, 
The fhame of civil homicide difdain.’ 


To fay nothing of the infipidity of the above paflages, they 


oftend by their inverted, lame, and changed conftruétion. 


In different parts of the poem, we meet with, /had’wy trains; 


trem’ lous maids ; t’adore; fucc’ring angels, &c. 


The following paflages, if we except the * black fea of Nega- 


tion,’ in the firft, (which, though it fwells and lifts its head 
far above profe, is but a poor conceit,) are very tame, flat, 
and profaic. 


‘ O better were it ever to be loft 

In black Negation’s fea, than reach the coaft 
Where nought appears but profpeéts dull, and dire, 
The wrecks of reafon, and the fpoils of ire, 

Where ’midft life’s haplefs lot, the chance is this, 
One in a hundred thoufand taftes of blifs 


* * * * * * 


Of the late Duke of Tufcany, and prefent Emperor of Ger« 


many, he fays, he has feen him, 


‘ Force gen’rous focial confidence fo end, 
And tear from each the folace of a friend.’ 
* * * % * * 
Liberty, boafting of her feats, fays that fhe, 


« Bade Valour to be juft, Power to be kind, 
And form’d a charaéter, and made a mind.’ 


Of the French, he fays: 


‘ Rous’d by defpair, they learnt, that men can be 
Lords of themfelves, and if they chufe be free; 
For by their efforts is this axiom known, 
That when they have the wi//, the /frength’s their own. 
That right returns where union is begun ——— 
That ninety-nine can ever conquer one! 
* ¥ * * * . 
* There undifturb’d, in unambitious ftate, 
Awhile I’ll ruminate on time, and fate, 
And the moft probable event of things.’ 


The following paflages feem, to us, quaint, and conceited: 





¢ —-=— As on fhe came, 
Her cheek was glory, and her eye was flame.” 
+ * * * * * 


* While Bigotry fat grinning on his throne, 
Sooth’d by the flatt’ring of a nation’s groan, 


And 
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And fabricating fighs and planning tears 
And binding reafon in @ chain of fears.’ 
+ * * * * * 
¢ Yes, while keen forrow rends my troubled foul, 
And o’er my lids the fcalding twmours roll.’ 

Thefe that we fhall add, are affectedly, obfcurely, and, in 
fome cafes, unintelligibly, fine : 

* Who lov’ft to throw thy wild ungovern’d gaze 
Where ftarry night weaves thick her t7fued rays, 
And chafing envious fhadow from the globe, 
Leads the meek moon array’d in virgin robe, 
To glance foft luftre from her cryftal eye 
And deck the heavens with pearly pazoply : 
Or, whether, random ca/?, betide iome ftream, 
Wohofe ripling current laves the falling beam, 
Thou ponder’tt,’ &c. 

* + # * ¥ * 
* With fmiles benign thy ardent vot’ry hear, 
Hang o’er his eye thy gofamery tear.’ 

* ¥ * * * * 
“ Compatriot trav’lers o’er life’s barren heath, 
Who draw with me cotemporary breath, 
For whom, affeGion’s dewy vapours rife.’ 

* * * * * * 
© Or as the weftern fun declines, behold 
The diftant mountains wreathe their heads with gold; ° 
Till gauzy xephyrs flutt’ring o'er the plain, 
On Twilight’s befom drop their filmy rain.’ 

When Mr. Merry calls the fun, the Jord of luftre, and talks of 
lawnyvales ; gleamy meteors; freamy warblings ; paly fhrowds ; pearly 
panoplies ; and lightle/s crowds; we do not approve: but when 
he foars a flight higher, and entertains us with tiffued rays; 
gauzy zephyrs; filmy rains; and gof/famery tears; we do not un- 
derftand. Our poor vulgar conceptions cannot keep pace with 
him. This pretty tinfel excites no ideas in our minds ; nor, 
we believe, in any minds, but fuch as run away with found, 
and conceive it to be fenfe. 

We think, alfo, that Mr. Merry is too fond of playing with 
the poetical trick of alliteration: 


‘ His demon race, to rule and rage, would bring.’ 


+ * * * * * 
‘ Taught in rapt choir the feather’d race to rife.’ 
* * * + * ’ 


‘ Thy melting mufic’s undulating flow, 
That o’er the nerves dilates delicious woe!’ 
* * * * x * 
* With lovelier luftre wakes the huntrefs queen 
To thow’r her faafts of filver o’er the {cene.’ 
; 6 me Pury 
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ad - Fury -—— 

Like air’s noéturnal ghoft, in paly fhroud, 

Glances with grifly glare from cloud to cloud.’ 
* - * ” ~ » 

* Where law and juftice coft fo high a price, 

They thew like vile venality of vice!’ 





* . * # * * 
‘ A true devotion touch’d my trembling tongue.” 
. . * * * * 
* Save the bare boaft of barren heraldry.’ 
* . . * * * 


¢ While gleamy meteors {weep the filent {fwamp.’ 

The foft cadence of allfiterative duet, between adje€tive and 
fubftantive, fooths our ears for ever. We have radiant rivers; 
majeftic mountains; fummer feas; blififul bleffings; dauntlefs 
days; fable fhowers ; tetter’d lightnings ; moody monarchs; men- 
fal miferies; mingling murders; and horrid heads; without 
number. 
? « Whate’er thy pleafure’s are, or O! thy pains,’ 

And, 

‘. A godlike form advanc’d ; for O! twas fhe ;” 
are modes of eking out a line beneath a good poet. 

Thefe free remarks, which we have been induced to make, 
not more from a fenfe of our duty to the public, than from a 
friendly intention toward Mr. Merry, we truft he has too 
much merit and fenfe to take amifs. We have faid, at the 
beginning of this article, that we think him deferving of com- 
mendation. Our ftri@tures muft be confidered as affording 
fome proof of the fincerity of this aflertion: for no man takes 
pains to mend that which he confiders as good for nothing. As 
an additional proof, we fhall now lay fome of his beft lines 
before the public, Speaking of his beholding the ruins of the 
Baftile, he fays, 

‘ But come kind Mem’ry, now thy influence fhed, 

Hide from my heart ts prophecies of dread, 

Indulge fond fancy, and recal the hour, 

When o’er the ruins of that tort’ring tow’r, 

I faw gay youths, and feftive maids advance, 

And read with rapt’rous tears, ‘* Ici l'on danse.” 

Twas at the clofing of the day renown’d, 

When public choice a monarch more than crown’d; 

When to the holy altar of the ttate, 

The nation throng’d, and pous’d their vow elate, 

A vow, which plotting mifcreants fhall defy, 

** To live for Freedom, or for Freedom die !” 

Heav’n’s! as | wander’d ’mongit the fcatter’d ftone, 

Whofe pile was late the bulwark of a throne, 

And o’er Imagination’s gloomy glafs, 

Defpair’s mute fons lise DaN Quo’'s vifions pafs, 
Scourg’da—- 
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Scourg’d —matk’d in iron—famith’d, a fad train! 
While bleeding Pity wept in every vein ; 

How {weetly burft the merry tabor’s found! 

What {wift enchantment deck’d the fairy ground f 
Methought Ampuion’s fabled potent fhell, 

Had fudden breath’d its counteracting /pell ; 

Had dath’d the dome from its Tartarean bale, 

To {pread a fair Elyfium in its place,’ 

On this paflage, we fhall juft obferve, that we think it would 
have been better to have omitted the French words. They are 
rather too famitiar ; and convey fome idea of burlefque. It would 
have been more judicious to have mentioned them in a note ; 
and to have given only the fubftance in other words in the 


text. . 


Pe...€ —— We fhall conclude by a tranfcript of the following lines, in 
















which the poet elegantly, and feelingly, expoftulates with Mr, 
Burke, on account of the feverity of his f{tri€tures on thofe ex- 
cefles that were committed by the lower people in France, in 
the moment of their frantic joy for their fudden deliverance 
from the horrors of defpotifm : 


‘ And could’ft thou wonder, lib’ral Burke! to fee 
Revenge lead on the fteps of Liberty, 

Could men yet fmarting with the tyrant’s ftroke, 
Forgive the tribe that bow’d them to the yoke, 
Forget, how oft the pittance, from their hands 
Was torn, by each relentle{fs lord’s commands ; 
Condemn’d almoft to ftarve, where plenty reign’d, 
And thofe were criminals who e’er complain’d? 
O could’ft thou wonder when th’ explofion came, 
Which burft the o’ercharg’d culverin of fhame, 
That ev’ry fuff’rer ftarting to new life, 

Againtt his proud oppreflor bared the knife, 
That palaces were rifled, villains bled, 

And many a mur’drous traitor loft his head ? 
Sure, manly Moratist! a foul like thine, 
Where all the nobler qualities eombine, 

Where Virtue rifes from its purett fource, 

And Learning gives true genius double force ; 
Sure fuch a foul muh own, the Jantern’s cord, 
Compar’d to dungeons, cannon, and the fword, 
Was but a trifling ill, the Peorie’s rage 

A moment rous’d, a moment could afluage, 

But vengeful Ministers no pity feel,—&c’ 


Surely the * LIBERALITY’ with which the benevolent Bard 
has here complimented Mr. Burke, (the champion of the ad- 
verfe party,) will be fully reflected on himfelf, for the candor, 
generofity, and delicacy with which he appeals to the heart of 


G that celebrated writer, againft the extreme feverity of his pen! 
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Ant. XI. Lefons to a Young Prince, on the prefent Difpolition ia 
Europe to a general Revolution. Crown 8vo. pp.gt. 25. 6d. 
fewed. Simmons. 1790. i 


} Ritaes. to a Young Prince !—If the admonitions of a ftranger 
are offered to any young gentleman, in what manner ought 
they to be conveyed, in order to fecure a good reception, and 
to produce the defired effect? Decorum will anfwer, that if the 
improvement of the pupil were the fole object in view, they 
would not be openly given, in the face of the world.—In re~ 

ard to fuch obtrufive leflons, as thofe which are now on the 
table before us, it will be fufpected that a preceptor muft have 
had fome other motive, who thus publicly feats himfelf in the 
magifterial chair, and proclaims the abilities that can fo fmardy 
take to tafe the Heir Apparent of a Crown*! 

This author, in the courfe of his admonitions, explodes and 
fatirizes the political ftate of this country, together with the 
general conduét of its government; and this he does with the 
utmoft boldnefs and freedom, without refpecét to perfons or 
parties.—So far, he feems unbiafled, and impartial: but, at the 
fame time, his cenfures have fo much the air of political mif- 
anthropy, that while he appears to efpoufe no fect or party, it 
feems pretty clear that no fect or party, will efpoufe him; yet 
we doubt not that his acutenefs and fpirit will procure for him 
a great number of readers, and not a few admirers. 

Of the fkill of our Britifh Mentor, in the difcernment of 
political characters, or, rather, of his manner of reprefenting 
them, when dictating to his royal pupil, on the fubje& of 
favouritifm, two inftances may be here felected; leaving our 
readers to their own comments on them : 

‘ I am going to hazard an opinion, on which I would hazard my 
life—that Fox, by far the feperior man of the party, is remarkably 
defetive in the great and inventive properties of wifdom.— 
Schemes, plans, information, or materials, have ever been collected 
for Fox by all the talents and induitry of a powerful party; and he 
has, above all men, the faculty of inftantly giving order and expref- 
fion to uncouth and enormous mafles: but his mind not embracing 
the origin of meafures, it is a chance that he directs them to the 
ruin or to the advantage of his party.—lI will give as inftances— 
the coalition—the India bill—the inherent right to the regency— 
and the trial of Warren Haftings—events which mark the public 
life of Mr. Fox with national odium; and he has incurred it, not 


a 
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_* Sufficient hints are given, not only by a portrait, as a frontif, 
piece, but through the whole courfe of the leffons, who is the Te- 
lemachus: but who the fage Mentor may be, does not fo direcily 
appear. 
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from difhonefty, for if there be an honeft man among all the politi- 
cal adventurers and champions of the time, he is Charles Fox; but 
for want of abilities, for want of wifdom. —— 

‘ Who projected the coalition, 1 am not informed. By internal 
evidence, I fhould adjudge it to be the idea of Burke: the extrava- 
gant abfurdity of it fuits no other mind. 

¢ The India bill, I am well affured, is Burke’s own offspring ; 
and it ftrongly bears the impreffions of its parent. 

¢ The doétrine of hereditary regency was furnifhed by Lord 
Loughborough (the well-known Wedderburne) with abundant pro- 
mifes of authorities and reafons, which were never fulfilled. 

« In the trial of Haftings, eloquence has been employed, like 
water in an inundation, without judgment, and without ad- 
vantage. 

. All the objeéts in the contemplation of Mr. Fox on thefe cele- 
brated occafions, might have been obtained—not only without in- 
famy, but with applaufe. 

© Pitt has obtained them all, with abilities greatly inferior, but 
with the art of profiting by the errors of Fox. He has all the 
advantages of the coalition, by detaching Robinfon from his old 
mafter. He has acquired more power in India than Mr. Fox aimed 
at, by only faving appearances with the King: he has acquired 
popularity by a dottrine refpecting the power of two eftates in Par- 
Hiament, which if advanced by Mr. Fox, would have procured his 
impeachment; and he has rendered his opponents the inftruments 
of his own purpofes refpecting Mr. Haftings. 

‘ Such are the /uperlative abilities of your Royal Highnefs’s 
principal, though, perhaps, not your favorite counfellor. 

* That Burke has talents, no man of fenfe will deny: but they 
are fuperficial, oftentatious, ard want the guidance of judgment and 
{cience.. Satis eloguentia fapientia parum.’ 


Among the many important topics, on which this volunteer 
fchoolmafter of princes, and reformer of national conftitutions, 
enlarges, the revolution in France comes in, very naturally, 
for a due fhare of his attention. That he is no enemy to this 
grand meafure and wonderful achievement of our adventurous 
neighbours, is evident from the following paflages : 


* The purpofe of the National Affembly of France is—not to in- 
troduce a democracy in any fenfe familiar to a mind fo perverted by 
pond geo add fuperitition, and fordid felfithnefs, as that of Ed- 
mund Burke—it is not to imitate the meafures of the Englith re- 
volution, the political principles of which they defpife—it is not to 
fubftitute Janfenifm for Popery, Prefbyterianifm for Epifcopacy, or 
to aid the pretended improvements of a fy{tem of impofition by the 
fophifms of Arians and Socinians—it is not to adopt the creeds of 
our political parties, or to juttify the principles of Whigs or Tories— 
it is to abolifh every contrivance and pretence by which one or a 
few may be privileged, firft to benefit, then to injure millions—to 
deftroy that principle of all modern government, that a part. is 
greater 
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eater than the whole; and inftead of applying 2 machine denomi- 
nated either Monarchic, Ariftocratic, or Democratic—to govern the 
community for the advantage of individuals, orcers, or profeflion:s—+ 
to organize the community itfelf; to form it into an aftual body; 
to difufe a lively and poignant fenfibility over its furface; to con- 
nect the extremities with the feat of refietion and thought; and to 
introduce that general fympathy, which ever prevents a well- 
confructed body from injuring any of its parts.’ . 

Yet, while he fo ardently praifes the great efforts of the 
French nation, that equally important event in our own coun- 
try, diftinguifhed by the name of THE REVOLUTION, is treat- 
ed with contempt: . 

‘ The internal agitations of the ftate from the Conqueft to the 
Revolution were thofe of princes and barons, as competitors for a 
prize, or as beafts for prey; and if your Royal Highnefs will can- 
didly confider the celebrated Revolution, you will find it a compact 
between the Prince and Princefs of Orange and the heads of certain 
families, attended by the Mayor of London and other perions in 
the exercife of authority.’ 

In brief, the author affirms, that ¢ England has xo political 
conftitution.’ To illuftrate thefe dogmas, we are affifted by copper- 
plates! for as Jacob Behmen, and other myftics, have fketched 
out types, fymbols, and what have been called demonftrations, 
of what no one could comprehend; fo this ingenious politician 
exhibits four diagrams, which are called the conftitution formed 
by Alfred, the Englifh government at the Revolution, the 
Englifh government in 1790, and the conftitution of France, 
Thefe illuftrations may be calculated for princely optics: but, 
to our humble organs, they appear only fanciful contrivances, 
fitted rather for amufement than inftruction. 

As a farther fpecimen of this extraordinary performance, we 
fhall extract the following remarks on the probable influence 
(according to this writer’s ideas,) of the French revolution, on 
the future political welfare of Great Britain: 

‘ The difference of the French and Englith Conftitution will be 
that of an organized body acting by itfeif, and a paffive mafs acted 
upon. I need not point out the advantage to France, befides that 
of its climate and population. 

* But as this may be a truth of magnitude, not to be readily ad- 
mitted, your Royal Highnefs will permit me to fuggeft the imme- 
diate effect of emigration, from caufes which you fhould be anxious 


to remove, if you regard the future population and ftate of the 
country. 

* The conftruétion of the French government implies a perfeé& 
police; for the magiftrates are c4o/en in all the neighbourhoods, and 
their offices are annual: indeed the whole body guards and protects 
ifelf. This will be foon known to thofe prodigious multitudes of 
timid and female houfeholders in England, who are plundered by 
Rev. Jan, 1791. F every 
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every device that avarice can fuggeft to thofe appointed to protect 
them. 

« Perfeét liberty of opinion, both in thought and words, will 
carry over con{cientious and induftrious diffenters, who are here 
fubject to difadvantages, from circumitances which do them honour. 
To prevent the confequences of this evil, 1 do not mean that Puri- 
tanifm fhould be fubilituted for the eftablifhed rites; but that go- 
vernment is unjuft, when it engages in one religious faction to the 
inconvenience of another; and that by avoiding this error, France 
will draw from England great numbers of its ufeful citizens. 

‘ I will not weary your Royal Highnefs by a minute detail of 
the diladvantages under which England mutt act, if its government 
be not improved, in proportion as France advances in the judicious 
conftruétion of its political conftitution. 

* Your Royal Highnefs will recolle&t, that the Englifh govern- 
ment is a machine acting on the people, and managed at the will 
and for the intereit of particular orders; whereas the CONSTITU- 
TION OF A COUNTRY, to bear even a definition, fhould compre- 
hend the people; to produce liberty, it fhould allow them a choice 
of the legiflature and magiftrates. 

‘ When that choice is made, a power fhould remain in the com- 
munity to prevent all abufes of truit; and all interference of the 
legiflature in fundamental laws. 

‘ The Mycle-gemot of Alfred and the National Affembly of 
France are calculated for this purpofe; their objects are conititu- 
tional: but here we have no afflembly in England bearing the 
flighteft analogy to them. Hence the abfurdities perpetually recur- 
ring in Englith legiflation; the power of making laws for tem- 
porary purpofes confounded with the national fovereignty*; and 
the moft iniquitous ufurpations juftified by affimilating the ideas of 
truft and right: infamous and audacious adventurers, the tools of 
feudal defpots, of mercantile companies and corrupt minifters, in 
marketable boroughs, holding the language of matters to fix mil- 
lions of people, and contending for the lucrative privilege of de- 
{poiling them. 

‘ The laws, when made, would be equitably and expeditioufly 
adminiftered by judges and magiftrates, chofen and approved by the 
vicinages; and the periodical vifitations of loquatious and unprin- 
= lawyers would not act on the country as periodical peiti- 
ences. 

‘ The juitices of the peace, the moft numerous and important 
magiftrates, would not be, as they now are, the devoted inftru- 
ments of devoted inftruments. And the clergy, emancipated from an 
humiliating and dithonourable patronage, which muft ever have an 
intereft in exalting fycophants and deprefling manly and ufeful talents, 
would aflume a new character, and from being the tools of corrupt 
influence, would become the real minifters of religion and virtue. 





* * Daring the late illnefs of the King, minifterial majorities in 
. temporary legiflature claimed the abfolute fovereignty of the 
aie.’ 


‘ Im- 
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¢ Improvements of this kind mu/f take place, if the conftitution 
of France be eftablifhed, or this country will immediately lofe its 
rank. 

‘ If you keep your eye on the conftitution of France, you may 
prepare yourfelf for the character you may have to fultain: and if 
you favour the neceflary improvements of the government of your 
country, you will fecure its juft rank among the nations of Europe, 
fix your own happinefs on acertain foundation, and enroll your name 
among the great benefactors of mankind. 

‘ Thefe are the wifhes which will never be expreffed in your hear- 
ing, by the parafites of your court, or the objects of your political 
confidence. I have no private intereft in the trouble I have taken. 
I feek not your favour; and in the decent and legal exercife of my 
abilities, I refpe€tfully prefume I need not fear your difpleafure. In 
all the imaginable Auctuations of parties my name will never be 
brought to your Royal Highnefs in the lift of candidates for places. 
And in the temporary confufion and anarchy of any poflible revolu- 
tion, my. age, my infirmities, my inclinations, and my habits, pre- 
clude all effort and hope for my own advantage. 

¢ If, therefore, in the hints I have ventured to fubmit to you, I 
have erred—the fault is in my judgment, not in my heart: if [ 
have faggefted any thing that may influence your mind, the benefit 
will be—not to me, but to your Royal Highnefs and to your 
country.’ | 

In conclufion, whatever may be thought of the real motives 
of this our ftate-reformer, every difcerning and impartial reader 
-muft allow, that, as an author, he writes well; and that he 
delivers his opinions with the {pirit and tone of one who is by 


no means diffident of his own political orthodoxy. N&G 


ee ~ 


Arr. XII. he Royal and Conftitutional Regeneration of Great Bri- 
tain: or, properly fpeaking, the effectual Advancement of all 
the different national Interefts of the Kingdom, which remain 
unexplored, rendered not only unexceptionable to the Sovereign, 
the Nobility, the Clergy, the People, and the Individual, but 
highly defirable to every Lover of the prefent general State of Great 
Britain. Being the Difcovery of the practical Means of advancing 
and completing the political Economy; the national Improve- 
ments and Civilization; the Church, Medicine, and Law; the 
Government, Politics, and Finances of the Kingdom, in a Man- 
ner which will greatly promote, and by no means injure the pri- 
vate Interefts of any Individual. By George Edwards, Efq. M. D. 
4to. 2 Vols. pp.z40 in each. 15s. Boards. Debrett. 1790. 


o all whom ignorance,>timidity, or felf-intereft, do not 
terrify at the name of innovation, it muft appear an ob- 
ject of the firft moment, that in proportion as the minds of 
men are enlarged by the advancement of knowlege, fociety 
thould proceed in improvement, with a deliberate and cautious, 
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but with a firm and fteady progrefs. In vain does Philofophy 
enlighten the world, unlefs mankind will put themielves under 
her direction: in vain does Experience difcover errors, if men 
will take no pains to correct them. It is certainly one of the 

. firft duties of ftatefmen, not to keep things, at all events, as 
they are, but, as far as the prefent ftate of affairs will permit, 
to make them as they ought to be. ‘Io retain inflitutions 
which, inftead of being ufetul, are found to be injurious ; and 
to perlift in abfurd caftoms, after their abfurdity is difcovered ; 
for no other reafon but becaufe they are inftitutions and cuf- 
toms, is as foolifh, as it would have been for navigators, after 
the difcovery of the mariner’s compafs, to have gone on coa/t~ 
ing to the end of the world. 

If it be true, that the principal a€tors on the great political 
theatre of the world have opportunities for difcovering what is 
practicable, and likely to be ufeful, better than reclufe fpecu- 
latifts, it is alfo true, on the other hand, that men of leifure 
are capable of examining old theories, and framing new, of 
comparing fats, and deducing conclufions from them, with 

reater accuracy than thofe who are occupied in public affairs. 

f, therefore, it be unreafonable for philofophers to prefume 

that all their {peculations are practicable, or to expect that they 

fhould be carried into execution, it is equally fo for the ftatef-~ 

man to take it for granted, that plans of improvement fabri- 

cated in the clofet muft be chimerical, and to treat their au- 
‘thors with contempt as vifionary projectors. 

T hofe who venture to offer {chemes of improvement to the 
public, fhould, it muft be confefled, be extremely careful to erect 
their plans on folid principles ; and to deliver them with the ut- 
moft precifion of language, and with every advantage of metho 
dical arrangement. In fome of thefe particulars, we are forry to 
remark a degree of deficiency in Dr. Edwards’s political pro- 
dudtions, which will, we apprehend, confiderably diminifh 
their utility. We readily allow him, in the prefent work, as 
we have formerly done in our account of his treatife ‘ On the 
Aggrandifement and national Perfection of Great Britain,” 
all the merit of great induftry and zeal in the fervice of the 
public: but we itill find reafon to apprehend, that his projeéts 
are too extenfive, and too multifarious, to lie within the verge 
of practicability ; and we muft {till complain of the difficulty of 

. forming a clear conception, either of his defigns, or of the 
’ means by which he would have them carried into execution. 
Whether this be owing merely to the novelty of his plans ; 
whether it fhould be afcribed to the verbofe and immethodical 
manner in which they are communicated, or to fome other 
caufe, we cannot pretend to determine; we fhall only exprefs 
Our 
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our regret, that defigns fo well intended, and on this account 
at leaft fo well deferving, are not more likely to prove beneti- 


cial to the public. wanes 
That we may not be thought to do injuflice to Dr. Ed- 


wards’s public fpirit, by pafling over his projects without no- 
tice, we fhall lay before our readers a brict fummary of the 
principal contents of thefe volumes; and we fhall felect one 
out of his numerous plans for national regeneration. 

After fhewing that public liberty and benevolence, public 
reafon and activity, are the general means of producing con- 
ftitutional regeneration ; after obviating objections drawn from 
the prefent flourifhing ftate of the nation ; and after reprefent- 
ing, from various confiderations, the neceflity of a national re- 
form, Dr. E. propofes a new art of government, by cultivat- 
ing all fuch knowlege as is ufeful to fociety, and by providing 
means for applying this knowlege toufe. Ia carrying thefe 
general defigns into execution, he fuggefts:—That govern- 
ment be enlarged with a board of national improvement, for 
the purpofe of defigning and preparing the different fubjeéts of 
national regeneration:—That focieties be inftituted for the 
advancement of knowlege :—That the Society of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Commerce, be extended and fupported by go- 
vernment :— That individuals of diftinguifhed merit, in any line 
of ufeful knowlege, fhould be rewarded :—T hat public agencies 
be eftablifhed, under the board of improvement, for carrying 
into effet the various parts of the renovation :—That peculiar 
agents be appointed for regulating the feveral parts of pubs 
lic economy :—That new means be purfued for advancing 
mental civilization :—That the dignity of the church be Setter 
fupported, and its revenue augmented :—That medicine be im- 
proved, by making it an object of public police:—-That the 
Jaw practice be entirely new modelled, and the praétifers of 
the law made the principal fupporters of the defign of national 
regeneration :— That the parliamentary reprefentation undergo 
an adequate reform, according to a plan propofed:—That a 
national union, under the denomination of General Britain, be 
eftablifhed between Great Britain and all the different parts 
of the empire ;—and that a plan of finance be adopted, which 
will difcharge the public debt, and enable the nation to raife 
the neceflary fupplies in time of war, without frefh loans or 
additional taxes. 

From this very extenfive plan of national improvement, the 
neceility of which will be queftioned by fome, and its practica- 
bility by more, we fhall felect one of the moft important are 
ticles ; the author’s plan of parliamentary reform. 
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‘Tue Prawn for accomplifbing the Adequate and Independent Revre- 
SEN TATIONS of the PEOPLE im PARLIAMENT, we propofe under 
the following Heads : 


« ft, That all perfons voting, and having a right to vote for 
members of parliament, fhall in the moft private manner deliver 
their fuffrages ander feal on paper, and under a falfe cover, on the 
latter of which and on the outfide fhall be wrote the voters’ names ; 
the inner fealed paper containing no other writing or marks of any 
kind than the names of thofe perfons, and fhowing no other marks 
of difcovery whatever, for whom thé ele¢iors vote, under pain of 
their fuffrages becoming null and void. 

‘ That proper perfons fhall be appointed to receive the fuffrages 

fo delivered in, and to fet down the names of the perfons, who have 
yoted. That other proper perfons fhall be appointed after the 
votes have been {crutinized, to take and burn the falfe covers ; to 
mingle together the inner fealed papers ; and afterwards to open 
thefe, and determine from their contents the fuccefsful candidate 
or candidates. 
_ © That in county eleétions the voters fhal] not poll in the head 
county towns ; but within certain convenient diftances to their own 
homes, as at the centers of thofe diftri€ts, into which we have pro- 
pofed for reafons before given to divide the kingdoms; and in af- 
femblies regularly convened for the purpofe. 

‘ That the fuffrages fhall not be taken by the proper officers at the 
expence of the candidates, but at the public expence, and perhaps 
by the diftrict agency, which we have propofed. 

‘ The prefent regulations are propofed in the front of our plan, 
as a very material part of it: nor can we help exprefling our fur- 
prize, that the Yorkthire patriots fhould have wholly omitted the 
defign in their propofed reform of the reprefentation of the people 
in parliament; any plan of which, not containing the prefent re- 
gulation, muft be very imperfect and incomplete. 

‘ Id. ‘That no treats of any kind to the voters, nor any expence of 
carrying them to the proper places of giving their fuffrages, fhall 
be permitted to be beftowed or defrayed by the candidates or their 
agents; under the pain of aétions at Jaw and certain penalties, 
again{t the voters, as well as the lofs of their ele&tions and other 
—_ punifhments, to be infli€ted on the candidates, whether they 

ueceed or not, convicted of the violation of this part of the plan. 
And that the diftrict and popular agencies fhall pay particular atten- 
tion to the prefent regulation. | 

* IiId. That as far as may be advifeable and praéticable, and we 
could readily effect the prefent regulation by proper means, unne- 
ceffary here to be produced ; the prefent rights which enable per- 
fons to chufe reprefentatives in parliament, fhall be extended to 
— more individuals than the prefent number, who enjoy thefe 
rights. ; 

__£ To perfons poffefling in ftock, or as capital in trade, the amount 
of 100 l. fuch rights furely may be extended. Bot in our opinion, 
the extenfion of the qualifications of freeholders fhould in general be 
‘made 
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made to all houfekeepers, who have been fuch fur a year pat, and 
who are not in the capacity of menial fervants. 

« The happinefs and various advantages, which the enjoyment of 
Jiberty procures for the individual as well as the public, are fo 
great, that we with to extend it to its fulleft bounds. Such exten- 
fion of it as we propofe, would preferve at all times the purity of 
the reprefentation of the people. The confiderable augmentation | 
of the electors in confequence, ought to be no objection: on the 
contrary, it is a very defirable object. The peace of eleftions might 
readily be preferved by afligning different times for different parts 
of populous diftri&s or wards to attend and vote. The electors in 
the habit of exercifing the rights of liberty, would learn to practice 
without abufing them. The appointment of parliamentary repre- 
fentatives, would in the manner we propofe, become a dignified 
proceeding of the human fpecies, and as unexceptionable, as great 
and important in its confequences. We here cannot help expreff- 
ing our difapprobation of the mode eftablifhed in France, of con- 
veying in truft to others, the rights of the electors to chufe their re- 
prefentatives, This is to mar and counteract the genuine effects of 
freedom and liberty; as if, O ye exalted demi-gods! who fit in 
the States General ; ye did not yet underfland the true and genuine 
interefts of fociety, and the virtue of the exercife of liberty to ele- 
vate and perfect individually the human f{pecies ! 

‘IVth. That every part of Great Britain being confidered in ge- 
neral as equally reprefented in parliament, or being made fo, ex- 
clufively of the boroughs; as large an additional reprefentation of 
the people in parliament fhall be given to the counties ; and as in 
the cafe of Yorkfhire confidered as too extenfive a county, to the 
divifions of the fame; and to the great mercantile towns of this 
kingdoms, as can be made with propriety. 

* For we by no means agree with the opinion, that the number 
of the reprefentatives of the people in parliament fhould be reftrain- 
ed; we think it fhould be enlarged, as far as may in any refpect be 
advifable. ; 

‘ Vth. That the parliaments of Great Britain fhall neither be 
annual nor triennial, but biennial. 

‘ For a year of perfect repofe and tranquillity between the elec- 
tion of any two parliaments is neceflary; but a longer term may 
be fatal to the empire or its interefts. Biennial parliaments would 
certainly have preterved the pofleffion of North America to this 
country. 

‘ Vith. That there fhall always take place an actual eleétion, 
though only two candidates are propofed as members of parliament 
for any borough or county, and there fhould be no oppofition ; for 
the mere exercife of the rights of liberty, is very highly beneficial 
and ferviceable to mankind. In this cafe a majority of the free- 
holdetgpfthe woaitty, city, &c. fhould be neceffary to conftitute the 
‘election § and to confirm the nomination of the members; which 
lait is propofed to continue to be made at the ufual meeting, and 


in the common manner in ufe for the purpofe, 
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‘ Vilth. That if no advifeable plan, agreeable to the proprietors 
of them, can be brought forwards for the cure of the rotten bo- 
roughs fo called, as by granting to them the honour of peerage, or 
public money, or both thefe, or by any other advifeable confidera- 
tions; that fuch reftriétions fhall be laid upon thofe boroughs, as 
may be moft effectual for checking their undue influence, and in 
the end, for freeing the country from the faid rotten boroughs, 
with the agreement of the proprietors of them. 

‘ Therefore that no private perfons, proprietors of rotten bo- 
roughs, fhall fell them to peers, or their immediate heirs, or to 
perions poffefling other boroughs. That the property of or pertain- 
ing to the faid boroughs, fo far as it gives undue power, fhall not 
be permitted to be entailed. That the public and certain large 
towns of the kingdom fhall have the right of purchafing the 
reprefentation in parliament of the faid rotten boroughs, when 
agreeable to the proprietors of them; and that the inhabitants of 
fuch boroughs, when thefe belong to them, fhall have a right, un- 
der proper provifions, of felling them to the public, or to fuch 
large towns. 

‘ The propofed regeneration of Great Britain is to be a voluntary 
one. The rotten boroughs therefore mult not be taken from the 
proprietors without their free confent, This meafure is not necef- 
fary, if the prefent plan be executed in the other parts of it, more 
efpecially in the fubfequent one. ‘The additional reprefentation 
propofed will greatly obviate the evil of the rotten boroughs. The 
proprietors ot thefe may be venal and corrupt; but will at Jeait as 
frequently be independent men of honour, and well-wifhers to their 
country: nay, the latter we expect will greatly exceed the former 
in number. Befides, the rotten boroughs will foon be few in num- 
ber, if the prefent plan be carried into effet. Therefore in the 
work of national regeneration, which we propofe, the prefent re- 
gulation fhou!d be carried no further than what is here mentioned 
as being actually an unneceflary meafure. Any further extention of 
the meafure fhould be held even in a facrilegious and abominable 
light. 

e. Villth. That the rotten boroughs, or towns, belonging to, or 
influenced by the crown, fhall be fold to the public, for the bene- 
fit of the voters of the inhabitants thereof; or if fuch fale is not 
agreeable to them, the influence of the crown therein fhall be fu- 
perfeded, by making all the inhabitants of the faid boroughs or 
towns free voters: and if this be not fufficient, by giving and tranf- 
ferring to adequate parts of the adjoining country, their right of 
voting in the faid boroughs or towns; and by all other provifions 
conducive to the end in view, which may be found neceflary and 
advifeable, or more ufeful for the purpofe. 

‘ IXth. That in all other refpects not affecting the above pro- 
pofals for the adequate reprefentation of the people in parliament ; 
the different regulations and provifions of the laws and cuftoms of 
the land, which regard the appointment and eleétions of members 
of parliament, fhall continue in full force, and afford their falutary 
alliance 
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affiftance to the end propofed ; with this exception, that. the electors 
may chufe any citizen they pleate, of whatever fortune, to be their 


reprefentative.’ : ; , 
By many of our readers, this plan will be deemed chimeri- 
cal: it is, however, lefs fo than the author’s project for put- 
ting the Royal Regeneration of Great Britain into the hands 
of the ladies: national regeneration is cer,ainly not their proper 


province. RE 
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Art. XUN. The pra&ical Means of effeSually exonerating the public 
Burthens ; of paying off the National Debt; and of raifing the Sup- 
lies of War without new Taxes, or Loans of any Kind : or the 
practical Perfection of national Finance, with the Science of Fi- 
nance reduced into a regular Art; with alio a Succedaneum ren- 


dered complete for abolifhing the Excife, and removing the va- 
rious Evils of Finance, oppreffive to the Tr2de and Commeree 


of Great Britain. By George Edwards, Efg. M. D. 4to. pp. 300. 
7s. 6d. Boards. Debrett. 1790. 


n this work, which is a continuation of the author’s general 
plan, he undertakes to produce one of the moft difficult 
fubjects of national reform, completed ; namely, the means of 
paying off the national debt. Dr. E.’s ways and means are as 
follows : 

1. The poor-tax, capable of fupplying, by favings to be 
made, (after a plan propofed in the work, but too extenfive to 
be here detailed, ) out of 2 certain annual amount of public re- 
venue, 700,000]. 2. The road-tax, capable of fupplying an 
annual revenue of 500,000]. by making the maintenance of 
the roads a national concern. 3. Paper or bank revenue of 
900,000]. arifing from government deriving to itfelf all the 
advantage which paper-money of every denomination might 
afford, by making all banks a national eftablifhment. 4. A 
general remodification of the taxes, by which they might 
be rendered 1,000,000]. more produétive. 5. A plan for 
preventing fmuggling, by providing land- guards, and cutting 
of the means of fmuggling, produétive of 300,0001. 6. Sav- 
ings of annual expenditure, by not embodying the militia in 
time of peace, by abolifhing fome parts of the excife, &c. 
amounting to 300,0col. 7. Sale of Gibraltar, 700,000]. 
8. An annual lottery, 250,0c0]. g. Additional revenue from 
wines and {pirituous liquors, and from a new mode of taxing 
exports and imports, 1,000,0001. 10. AGral Revenue, arifing 
from fines for certain inferior offences ;—from the annual pay- 
ment of a pledge for good behaviour, to be made by all perfons 
Without exception, who are atrived at mature age; a folemn 
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promife being at the fame time publicly given before a clergy. 
man, to fulfil the various duties of their ftations ;—and from 
characters of fervants, written on ftamped paper, and figned 
by their mafters, on exchange of place, product, 100,0v0l, 
11. A contributory tax, from the different external parts of the 
empire, 100,000!. 12. The land-tax, 200,000]. 13. The 
malt-tax, 750,000]. 14. The retained duties of excife and 
cuftoms, 3,700,000). 15. Revenue arifing from ftamps, 
2,800,000]. 16. Additional revenue under different articles, 
$50,000 1. 

{n this manner the author propofes to raife an annual reve. 
nue of 17,750,000I.; and thus todifcharge annually 3,000,000], 
of the national debt. 

Dr. E. offers this work to the public, under the idea of a 
new fchool of finance. How far it is better than the old one, 
we fhall not determine. It feems probable, however, that, 
from the author’s projects, many ufeful hints might be collect. 
ed toward—we wil] not fay regenerating —for this by no means 
appears neceflary—but, zmproving the tate of the nation. ER 


Art. XIV. Confderations upon Wit and Morals. Tranflated from 
the French. 8vo. pp. 382. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1788 *. 


B* this title, fome perfons might be prompted to open the 
prefent volume, with an expectation of meeting with a va- 
riety of curious and ethical difcuffions. Such was our cafe: 
but we were difappointed. The author does not undertake 
deeply to inveftigate the nature and properties of wit, nor to 
folve any of the difficult queftions in morals, by purfuing a 
chain of clofe reafoning, and gradually feducing the readers in- 
to the regions of metaphyfics. His work, for the moft part, 
confifts of views of life and manners. ¢ It is much better, (as 
he obferves in the preface, p. 4,) to defcribe charaéters, give 
maxims, and write detached thoughts, than methodically to 
fatigue the reader in chapters of morality.2—* Authors,’ he 
adds, £ are too commonly over-fond of definitions and divi- 
fions, and afterwards in uniting the parts of their work, the 
cement fills up more fpace than the ftones which compofe the 
edifice.’ If by better, this author means more entertaining, his 
ofition will admit no difpute : but if by its being better to de- 
feribe characters, &c, than methodically to difcufs the grounds 








* We have to apologize to the public for the delay which has at- 
tended our review of this work. Amid a crowd of publications, 


fome, notwith{tanding the utmoft care, will now and then be over- 
looked, or protracted, 
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and obligations of moral virtue, he means, that it is more con- 
ducive to right conduét, we apprehend he is miftaken. Piatures 
of human life, however accurately drawn, will, of themfelves, 
tend rather to corrupt than to improve the heart: nor will foli- 
tary maxims produce much good effect, unlefs they are planted 
in the foil of moral principle. Writers may have been too dull 
and too prolix in the difcuffion @f ethical ubjets: but furely 
nothing ought to be efteemed of greater importance, than 
to trace morality to its fource, and to fhew to mankind its 
eternal foundation: nor do we altogether approve of what 
this writer infinuates againft definitions, divifions, and con~ 
neGion. Were authors to define more, there would be lefs 
mifunderftanding and controverfy : nor can they, in our opie 
nion, be too attentive in the arrangement and connection of 
their thoughts. Sometimes there may be too much cement: 
but it fhould be remembered, that without cement, the ftones 
cannot be converted into an edifice, and compofe a beautiful 
whole. 

Men who admire aphorifms, and who have been accuftomed 
to think in detached fentences, are often heard to {peak rather 
contemptuoufly of thofe who poflefs the more folid talent of 
patient inveftigation : but if the latter be lefs brilliant and po- 
pular, they are certainly not lefs ufeful. The former amufe 
them/felves with gathering up a few fhining pebbles and pree 
cious ftones, wh:le the latter exert themfelves, not merely in 
bringing together the materials, but alfo in conftructing the 
temples of fcience. Such were Newton, Locke, and Hartley, 

We mean not to depreciate the Jabours of thofe who endea- 
vour to comprefs truth into fhort fentences and maxims. We 
think fuch writers are to be applauded. We would not, how- 
ever, encourage them in undervaluing others who may attempt 
fomething more. “The author of the volume before us appears 
to have furveyed mankind, and to have traced the workings of 
the human pailions with a keen and difcriminating eye. He 
touches on a variety of fubjects; and though there is often 
little conneétion between the chapters, we are pleafingly car- 
ried on by the general excellence of his remarks, and often by 
the force and novelty of his expreffions. Confifting, for the 
moft part, of aphorifms and charaéters, adapted more efpe- 
cially to the meridian of Paris, the work gives no very 
amiable and flattering views of human nature, nor of human life, 
It tends to evince the vicious influence of fociety on the heart, 
and the corruption which the commerce of the world often ge- 
nerates, in {pite of the moft virtuous education, ¢ The contti- 
tution of man may be good, but he lives in an infected air, 
Which deftroys the very feeds of virtue.’ P. 297. 

What 
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What this writer obferves on the fubject of wit, anfwers the 
title of Confiderations, more than any other part of the volume, 


We fhall Jay an extract from it before our readers. 

« It appears to me, that wit may be called the knowledge of 
caufes, relations and efiects. Profound wit goes back to caufes; 
that which is extended embraces relations and affinities, and refined 
wit confifts in immediate judging effects. The laft kind is a fpecial 
gift of difcernment ; it feems to belong particularly to women, for 
which reafon, it perhaps is, that the Germans attribute to them 
Something prophetical, or relative to divination. 

* Locke’s definition of wit is undoubtedly fuperior to mine, 
© Wit,” fays he, ** confifts in diftinguifhing refemblances in ob- 
jects which differ from each other, and judgment in diftinguifhing 
ja what objects which refembie each other are different.” This 
diftinction throws much light upon ihe nature of wit, and upon 
that part of it called judgment, which is thereby well defined and 
eftablihed. But a more fimple notion mult be reverted to. Wit 
is the aptitude of thought, and thought itfelf. Every thing intel- 
Je&tual and phyfical is confined to two operations: conception and 
production. ‘Che man who thinks moft, and is moft inclined to 
thinking, poffeffes to the higheft degree the gift of wit. How 
many authors, rigoroufly examined according to this rule, would 
Jofe their reputation. ‘There is more thought in fingle pages of 
Montaigne, de la Bruyere and Montefquiev, than in a whole 

oem. 

‘ If feveral works were analized, leaving apart manner and co- 
louring, and the attention were to be confined to what is profound 
and extends the {phere of the reader’s intelligence, we fhould be 
aftonifhed at the mediocrity of the refult. 

*« Wit has been compared to the fight, by which the moft juft 
idea and the livelieft image is given of it. All its operations may 
be aflimilated to thofe of the eye, which feems to be the material 
fou) of the body. The properties of wit and fight, are the percep- 
tion of objects, the diftinétion of their forms and difference, the 
judgment of their diftance, and feeing clearly far and quickly. 
Thefe relations have been found fo juft, that without reafoning 
upon their caufes, the fame expreflions are ufed to determine the 
qualities of wit and thofe of fight: fagacity, clearnefs, perfpicuity, 
penetration, fubtilty ; obtufe, obfcure, are words applied to one 
and the other. Eyes accuftomed to certain objeéts difcover in them 
fhades which efcape a more penetrating eye, not being in the fame 
habitude. In this manner, the eye of a connoiffeur in painting 
foon dittinguifhes a copy from an original ; the man of letters, the 
man of wit, inftantly difcovers in a work all that relates to the ftyle 
and genius of a great writer. In the fimple ftatement of a propofi- 
tion, he quickly difcovers diftant confequences ; in a principle 
feemingly unconnected, many applications; in a fimple idea, 
fomething fablime ; and, in a brilliant thought, falfehood and af- 
fectation.’ 

Had 
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Had the author been acquainted with Pope’s definition, we 


conclude he would have given it: 
«© True wit is nature to advantage dreft ; 
What oft was thought, but ne’er fo well expreft.”’ 


Perhaps wit does not altogether confift in the conception, but. 
in fome meafure, in the drefs or turn of expreffion. Wit fur- 

rizes often as much from the novelty of the thought, as from 
the felicity of expreflion, It is not always what he have oftex 
thought: but it frequently excites our wonder that we could 


have avoided thinking of it. . 

We have too many engagements, and too little fpace, ta 
allow us to follow this fenfible and reflecting foreigner through 
the great variety of fubjeéts on which he offers his remarks. 
To afliift our readers, however, in forming fome idea of his 
manner of thinking, we fhall fubjoin, from various parts of the 
work, a few of his obfervations and aphorifms. 


« This century prefents the image of old age. Impotence, ad- 
miration of the patt, {clf-love, which is the effet of age, and the 
infenfibility of an heart no longer fufceptible of impreffion, and, 
finally, an attachment to money, feem to give the fexagenary cha- 
racter of the times.’ P. 48. 

“ Sovereigns and the great fuffer none but gay and agreeable ob- 
jets near their perfons ; and their repugnance on feeing the nnfor- 
tunate is frequently miftaken for goodnefs, whilf their feelings are 
perfonal, and incline them to avoid the fight of that which is difa- 

reeable.’ 

‘ The affliction of the great is often nothing more than anger.” 
P. 78. | 

The advantage of high birth chiefly confifts in making merit 
lefs neceflary.’ P. 123. 

‘ There is no force of character in conftantly doing one thing, 
however eftimable it may be. He who ftudies every day of his life 
would have equally employed his time in playing, according to the 
ftate of his circumftances ; but pafling from pleafure to bufinefs, and 
from diflipation to ftudy, is the mark of a mind independent, and 


‘endowed with the greateft vigour.’ P. 132. 


‘ How can friendfhip exift between vicious perfons? Having 
broken all other ties, can thofe of friendfhip be expeéted to contain 
them?’ P. 193. 

‘ Awoman among favages is a beaft of burthen, in the Eaha 
piece of furniture, and in KXurope a fpoiled child.’ P. 212. 

‘ A man paffes all his time with his miftrefs—his wife dies; he is 
looked upon as happy in being at liberty to purfue his inclination, 
and having the power of uniting himfelf to the object of his affec- 
tions. But if this man, who is accuftomed to go from home every 
day at four o’clock, thould marry his miftrefs, where then will he 
have to go at that hour?’ P. 258. 


} This laft aphorifm is truly French. It is a refletion fuited 
4@ a nation habituated to extreme gallantry. The charater 
drawn, 
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drawn, p. 301, 2, the author thinks may not exift out of 
France: we thank him for having fo good an opinion of the 
reft of the world. 

Sufficient attention has not been paid to the tranflation of 
this work. In fome places, it bears the marks of having 
been executed by a perfon not perfectly verfed in our language; 
in others, the inaccuracies may be thofe of the prefs. 

Moos 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1791. 


Law. 


Arr.1s. The great Queftion of Bills of Exchange, called Fi&itious, 
confidered in a Letter addrefled to a Solicitor concerned: where- 
in the Origin of that Queftion, and its Frivolity, is fhewn. By 
Sam. Godfrey, Attorney at Law. 8vo. pp. 30. 1s. Cole. 
Fore. ftreet, Moorfields. 


We highly difapprove the fpirit of perfonal animofity that cha- 
racterizes this publication. Inftead of a cool difcuffion of a 
queftion of great commercial importance, we are prefented with a 
continual invective on the conduét of a certain city folicitor, on 
whom the envy and ridicule of his brethren have beftowed the title 
of Count Docket. The gentleman reprefented under this ludi- 
crous appellation, is fuppofed to have been extremely active in pro- 
moting commiffions of bankruptcy, and particularly to have brought 
forward to legal inveftigation the queftion of fictitious bills of ex- 
change. We are fo far from imputing any blame to him on this 
account, that we fincerely believe it will be productive of great be- 
nefit, in putting a ftop to a moft dangerous {pecies of paper credit, 
difgraceful to a commercial country, and ruinous, not only to the 
guilty contrivers of it, but alfo to the unfufpecting individuals on 
whom it is impofed. T 


Art. 16. 4 Digeft of the Law of A&ions at Nift-prius. By aac 
*Efpinafle, Efq. of Gray’s Inn, Barrifter at Law. 8vo. 2 large 
Vols. 128. Boards. Cadell. 

A laudable attempt to reduce into method the various cafes that 
occur in our law books, on the fubject of evidence, as applicable to 
the forms of action moft in ufe. The author diflinguithes his ge- 
neral rules by inverted commas, and proceeds to illuitrate them by 
cafes. In fome inftances, we think he has endeavoured to deduce 
principles from too hafty a view of the cafes, and fometimes from a 
fingle cafe; and he does not always diftinguifh the exception from 
the rule. This is an undertaking of great difficulty and nicety ; 
and we are not difpofed to with-hold our commendation of the au- 
thor, though we may differ from him in fome particulars. T. 
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‘Aer. 17. RefleGtions occaficned by the F requency of Fires in the Me- 
tropolis; with Thoughts on Meafures for adding to public Secu- 
rity, and Remarks on the Law of Arfon. Addrefled to the 
Right Hon. Lord Kenyon, Lord Chief Juftice of England. By 
Philanthropos’. 8vo. pp. 50. 48. Robinfons, &c. 1790. 
This writer is of opinion that the laws for the punifhment of in- 

cendiaries are inadequate to the public fecurity. It is indeed not a 

litle remarkable, that the wilful deftruction of a thip, to defraud 

the infurers, has long been made a capical felony, (4 Geo.I. ¢. 

12.) yet the fetting fire to a dwelling-houle, for the like fraudulent 

purpofe, is not within any penal ftatute. It is true, if the houfe 

of another perfon is thereby burned, it falls within the common 

Jaw guilt of Arfon: but if the offender be the tenant of the houfe, 

{which is commonly the cafe,) it is not fo confidered by the law as 

it now ftands. ‘lhis offence is of fo malignant a nature, that the 

learned Blackftone juftly obferves, that ‘* it is frequently more de- 
ftru@tive than even murder itfelf, of which, too, it is often the 
caufe: fince murder, atrocious as it is, feldom extends beyond the 
felonious act defigned ; whereas fire frequently involves in the com- 
mon calamity perfons unknown to the incendiary, and not intend- 
ed to be hurt by him*.’? ‘The author of this pamphlet contents 
himfelf with merely fuggefting the propriety of extending the pro- 
vifions of 4 Geo. I. to fuch as may be found guilty of fetting fire 
to their own houfes, with intent to defraud the infurance compa- 
nies: but as prevention is better than punifhment, his chief objec 
is, to propofe fuch precautions and regulations as may tend to ren- 
der this dreadful calamity (whether arifing from fraud or from ac- 
cident,) lefs frequent. In imitation of the police of the populous 
cities of Amfterdam and Hamburgh, he recommends that a Fire~ 
watcu be eftablifhed, or a patrol of engineers and firemen, through 
every part of the metropolis, in all hours of the night; and {e- 
condly, a FiRE-jURY, to inveftigate, on oaTH, the caufes of 
every fire, as far as may be within reach of difcovery. The rea- 
fons on which he recommends this novel {pecies of inqueft are, that 
the minds of the public might be fatisfied, and that the innocent 
might be freed from flander; that culpable careleffneis might re- 
ceive a certain and moderate punifhment ; and that immediate pur- 
fuit, and the vengeance of the laws, might overtake the wilful in- 
cendiary, whether actuated by malice or by fraud. T. 


Art. 18. Letters on the Subje& of the Liberty of the Prefs. By an 
Englifhman. Fuirft publifhed in the Paper of 74e World. 8va. 
pp. 75. 28. Ridgway. 1790. 

Thefe letters have been thought to poffefs fuficient merit to in- 
title them to a longer period of exiftence, than the limits of newf- 
paper fame can be fuppofed to beftow. They are written with a 
confiderable degree of animation; and, though tin&ured with va- 
nity, are not deititute of folid argument. The points to which the 
attention of the public is called, are the following : 
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* Blackft, Comm, I. iv. c. 16. 
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¢ Firft, Whether or no trials for fuppofed libel, by information 
or indiétment, where no proof can be allowed as jultification, and 
where truth is held to be a libel, be reconcileable to the good fenfe 
and character of this country? 

‘ Second, Whether publifhing hiftories of the dead, who hap. 
pened not to have lived fo as to deferve commendation, be fubje& 
to criminal trial: and whether it be worth while to give up all 
hiftory, and every faithful record, becaufe bad men may not chufe 
the truth to be fpoken ? 

© Third, Whether a perfon giving his name as a fecurity for re. 
venue duty, at the ftamp-oifice, fhall be made liable, in pecuniary 
damages, for the literary part of a paper, which it is known he 
never fees; when the author may be known, and the printer is al- 
ways to be found? 

* Fourth, Whether it beconftitutional evidence to bring forward 
a bond for civil purpofes, for fecurity to the revenue, and for the 
ftri€t and honeft payment of duties, as a ground for criminal infor- 
mation? ‘Thus turning the very flreams of public revenue and pri- 
vate faith againft the perfon who gives a bond for one purpofe, and 
then finds it was infidioufly given [taken] for another. 

-* Fifth, And whether it fhall now be the law of the land, that 
one man may at his pleafure commit a crime for another, and in- 
volve him in the punifhment? Thus taking the law from out of 
our courts of juftice into the hands of individuals, and eltablifhing, 
that a perfon in one place can have crimes committing for him, with- 
out his knowledge, in all corners of the world.’ 

Our readers will perceive, from the foregoing fummary, that the 
author has chiefly in view the queftions now depending before the 
court of King’s Bench, in the cafe of the King againft Topham, 
for publifhing, in the paper called 74e World, fome refletions on the 
character of the late Earl Cowper. As the opinion of the Court is 
not yet declared, we feel that there is a delicacy in giving our fen- 
timents on a fubject of fo much importance. We cannot, however, 
refrain from obferving that the fitth propofition of this writer, as 
above ftated, is manifetily diftorted. ‘The queition before the Court 
was, whether a perfon deriving a {plendid income from the profits 
of a newfpaper, and having given his name as proprietor of the 
paper at the ftamp-oflice, is not legally refponfible for the contents, 
as well as the uninformed printer, who is paid a weekly falary >—We 
mean to ftate the queftion, not to argue it. With regard to the 
principal point, relating to the free difcuflion of the conduct and 

character of the dead, we think the deareft intereits of literature are 
deeply involved in the decifion. If on the mere proof of publicae 
tion, a Jury are dound to find a verdi& of GuiLTy, without being 
permitted to confider the intention of the writer, or the merits or 
demerits of the performance, on the ground that this is matter for 
the /ub/equent cunfideration of the court, we fee great reafon to ap- 
prehend that the lights of hiltory and biography will be in danger 
of becoming extinét, and that there will be an end of free and libe- 
ral difcuffion. It will be faid, what reafon is there to dikrutt the 
jadgment of the cowrt?—but is the verdict of a jury of twelve men 
of 
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of character, that the defendant has been guilty of publifhing “a 
fcandalous and malicious libel” nocenfure? Is the expence and 
vexation of a protracted decifion, no punifhment? It will be faid | 
again, that if the paper is innocent, the court will reje&t the words 
“ fcandalous and malicious,”’ as improperly applied to it. It does 
not appear to us that a court of law has any better means of judg- 
ing of the merits of the fuppofed libel, than a jury ; and as long as 
the judges exclude the confideration of the truth or falfehood of the 
writer’s account, from their decifion, they will be involved in inex- 
tricable abfurdities, when they pronounce on hiftorical writings ; the 
firft law of which is, ne guid falft dicere audeat, NE QUID VERI NON 


AUDEAT. yw 
Art. 19. Stri@ures on the Lives and CharaGers of the moft eminent 
Latwyers of the prefent Day: including, among other celebrated 
Names, thofe of the Lord Chancellor, and the twelve Judges. 

8vo. pp. 232. 5s. Boards. Kearfley. 1790. 

The characters of eminent lawyers are confidered as a fort of 
public property. Anecdotes and popular ftories concerning them 
are in very general circulation. We perceive few of the faéts re- 
fpecting the moft important of thefe ‘ Lives,’ that are not com- 
monly known. A few meagre dates from the entries of the inns of 
court, ftating when one gentleman was called to the bar, and 
when another was advanced to the bench, furnifh the reft. T. 


Art. 20. The Monfter at large: or, the Innocence of Rhynwick 
Williams vindicated. In a Letter to Sir Francis Buller, Bart. 
one of his Majefty’s Judges of the Court of King’s Bench. By 
Theophilus Swift, Efq. 8vo. pp. 213- 35. ftitched. Ridge- 
way. 1791. 

Mr. Swift, whom, till now, we knew not to be a lawyer by 
profefion, earneftly ftood forth in behalf of Rhynwick Williams, 
on his trial ; which, no doubt, he did moft confcientiouily, from a 
full conviétion of the man’s innocence; and now, we fhe he has 
been, fince the laft verdict paffed, no lefs active in the fame caufe ; 
in order to prove, in defiance both of the evidence, and of the legal 
determination at the Old Bailey, that Williams is nor the moniter 
who perpetrated thofe unmanly, unnatural crimes with which Je was 
charged,—which fome perfon certainly did commit, and of which 
the jury pronounced dim guilty. 

Mr. S. here re-tries the trial,—re-examines and crofs-examines 
the accufers and witnefles,—ferutinizes the fats that were alleged, 
and weighs the probability of the evidence in the balance of nice 
and ftri&t inveftigation ; and this he does, not with the quirks and 
quibbling diftinétions of the lower order of lawyers, but in the en- 
larged fpirit of a liberal- minded man, generoufly concerned for the 
fafety of a fellow citizen, whom he apprehends to have been un 
juttly charged with the commiflion of tie fouleit and moft unheard. 
of crimes. : 

Although Mr, S. has exerted himfelf with confiderable ability in 
the caufe which he fo warmly defends, yet we cannot fay that he 
has thoroughly perfuaded us of the innocence of his client, not- 
Rav. Jan. 1798. G withe 
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withftanding that he feems to have omitted nothing that could 
poflibly be brought forward, in order to produce conviction in the 
minds of his readers. He boldly impeaches the characters of the 
principal witnefles againft W.. in order to weaken the force of their 
teftimony, with refpect to the identity of the perfon acufed ; and he 
{cruples not to impeach even the impartiality of the court of juftice 
in which the matter was tried; charging lawyers, profecutors, 
jury,—all—with having acted under the influence of that popular 
prejudice, by which, indeed, the public were univerfally, and very 
naturally, impreffed, from the fingular odioufnefs and inhumanity 
of the crimes of which the prifoner ftood accufed:—but, furely, the 
weal of Mr. S. has carried him a little too far, even in the defence 
of what he believes to be a good caufe! It feems, however, in 
him, to be a conftitutional ardour, which Candour will refer to 
laudable principles, and goodnefs of intention. 

As aliterary performance, we think this the beft produétion of Mr. 
S.’s pen that has yet fallen under our notice. We have perufed it 
with confiderable fatisfa&tion ; and fhould here have difmiffed it with 
this meafure of approbation, had we not thought ourfelves obliged 
to mention a circumftance which feems to us, in fome degree, to 
leffen the merit of his work. We allude to his fo frequently aiming 
at pleafantry, and indulging in fallies of wanton wit, and double en- 
tendres, which, in our opinion, diffuie an air of ill-placed gaiety 
over a publication which certainly requires the motft ferious dif- 
cuffion; fuch, indeed, as he has himfelf generally employed on the 
fubjecét, when he has not occafionally been led into temptation to be 
witty and farcaftic, at the expence of the female characters whofe 
credit and teftimony he labours to invalidate. 


HISTORY. 


Art. 21. Gibbon’s Hiffory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, in 6 Vols. 4to, abridged in 2 Vols 8vo. 560 Pages in each 
Volume. -12s. Boards. Cadell. 1790. 

The author, or rather the editor, of the volumes now before us, 
undertook a difficult tafk, when he fat down to make an abridgment 
of Mr. Gibbon’s celebrated Roman Hittory, 

In his modeft advertifement, he expreffes himfelf very fenfible o€ 
this circumftance ; and even apprehends that little merit and much 
prefumption may be imputed to the attempt.—Certain, however, 
we are, that he muft have exerted great attention and labour, to 
comprefs fo much of fix quarto volumes into two of the prefent 
fize ; and we believe that he is intitled to the praife both of indu/- 
try and accuracy. It cannot generally be expected that an abridg- 
ment fhould aftord all the entertainment, or indeed a// the inftruc- 
tion, conveyed by the original. It muft alfo be allowed, that a 
performance of this kind may fometimes appear dry, perhaps a 
little perplexed, and occafionally bearing fome refemblance to an 
index, when compared with that larger work from which it is de- 
rived ; yet we cannot avoid regarding this as a valuable publica- 
tion. Some defects no doubt it has, which it may be far more eafy 
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to point out than to amend ; and poflibly they are of a kind which 
enter into the very nature of fuch a defign, and which it is hardly 
practicable entirely to prevent. 

One error which offers itfelf to our notice, is the frequent ufe of 
a circumlocution, particularly intended to render needlefs the re- 
petition of the fame names. Of this we complained, as a fault in 
the larger work, and it is rather more objectionable in an abridg- 
ment. Here, alfo, we may obferve, that a word is ufed in the firft 
volume, p. 345, which we do not recollect to have feen before, 
viz. forlornle/s. Should it be found in Mr. Gibbon’s work, it is, 
neverthelefs, uncommon and indefenfible. 

The compiler has paffed over a part of the original relative to 
modern Rome; and, we think, he has judged very rightly in reject- 
ing much religious difquifition. Mr. Gibbon had too fair an op- 
portunity for reflelions and farcafms on churchmen and ecclefialti- 
cal policy ; it would have been unworthy of a man of fenfe, of 
Jearning, and of virtue, not to have expofed their folly and ini- 
quity: but when he extends his cenfures to religion itfelf, and ap- 
pears, at leaft, to aim at undermining the evidences of revelation, 
his meafures are truly reprehenfible, and the value of his otherwife 
highly eftimable work is greatly diminifhed. 

{n turning over the pages of thefe volumes, we have doubted 
whether the character of Julian is not placed much too high; a 
query which indeed may be more properly addreffed to Mr. Gibbon 
than to his abridger; as, poffibly, may alfo our farther remark, 
that in the accounts of the miferable Trinitarian controverfies, there 
feemed to be fomething like an air of partiality to the Athanafian 
doftrine, as-if that muft undoubtedly be the truth :—but on fuch a 
fubje&, the hiftorian is not to decide;—real Chriftianity knows 
nothing of the Athanafian herefy, nor of that of Arius, nor of any 
other herefy, but that of a man who is imperious, obftinate, and 
felf-willed, and therefore felf-condemned. 

We fhall clofe this article by adding, that the reader will find 
our different accounts of Mr. Gibbon’s work, according to the re- 
ferences placed below *. Hi. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 22. Memoirs of the late Dr. Benjamin Franklin; witha Re~ 
view of his Pamphlet intitled, ‘* Information to thofe who would 
with to remove to America.” 8vo. pp.g4. 2s. 6d. Clarke, 
in New Bond-ftreet. 1790. 

When we perceive a writer very earneitly take a decided part in 
any difpute, it naturally cautions us againft giving implicit credit 
to his reprefentations ; for even truth alters its complexion, from 
the motive of imparting it. In the prefent inftance, we are pre- 
fented with memoirs of a moft diftinguifhed charaéter, without a 





* Review, Vol. liv. p. 188. 388. Vol. lv. p. 453. Vol. Ixv. 
p. 29. Vol. Ixvi. p. 459. Vol. Ixxviii. p. 468. Vol. Ixxix, p. 12. 
M21. 221, 
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name to befpeak confidence in the hiftorian. This fanétion is the 
more neceflary, when an invective is written under the guife of 
memoirs of a perfonage whom the world has hitherto regarded 
with too much veneration, to change their fentiments at the call of 
one who fkulks in obfcurity. As to the Memoirs, they are very 
Joofe, general, and of covrfe deficient. The writer allows Dr. 
Franklin his {cientific merit, but marks his political character with 
duplicity, as having been himfelf the original projector of thofe 
ftamp*duties, in oppofing which he afterward diftinguifhed himfelf 
fo highly. In his review of the pamphlet above-mentioned, he 
flatly contradi€ts the reprefentations ufed by the Doétor to encou- 
rage emigration to America: but as all this is buth-fighting, we 
hall wait for better authority, which we have fome protpect of ob- 
taining. 

We are glad to hear, that a Life of the venerable American 
‘philofopher and ftatefman is preparing, by perfons well qualified 
for the tai ; and who will be amply affifted by materials furnifhed 
by the pen of Dr. Franklin himfelf. NN 


EDUCATION, SCHOOL-BOOKS, &e. 


Art. 23. The Hiftory of Sandford and Merton. A Work intended 
for the Ufe of Children. Vol. Ill. pp. 308. 3s. fewed. Stock- 
dale, 1789. ; 

This third volume of a juftly admired work does equal credit, ia 
all refpects, to its late ingenious author, with the two former. The 
ftory of the little heroes is not, indeed, mach advanced in this vo- 
lume: but the young reader’s attention is agreeably arrefted by a 
variety of tales at once highly amufing and inftructive. It will be 
‘much regretted by thofe young people who have been introduced 
to the acquaintance of Sandford and Merton, that they will hear 
no more of them from their kind and judicious inftruétor, the late 
worthy Mr. Day. E, 


Akt. 24. 4 Grammar of the Greck Language: originally compofed 
for the College-{chool at Gloucefter; in which it has been the 
Editor’s Defign, to reject what, in the moft improved Editions 
of Cambden, is redundant; to fupply what is deficient; to re- 
sauce to Order what is intricate and confufed ; and to confign to 
an Appendix what is not requifite to be got by heart. Secorid 
Edition improved. 8vo. pp.130. 38. 6d. bound. Bew. 1790. 
A Greek Grammar, concife without deficiency, and comprehen- 

five without redundancy, is ftill a defderatum in the {chools. In at- 

tempting to fupply this deficiency, the author of this Englifh Greek 

Grammar has, perhaps, fometimes deviated unneceflarily from the 

eftablifhed method : but he has, on the whole, made confiderable im- 

provements on former grammars, Thearrangement of thedeclenfions, 

of adjectives, feveral parts of the fyntax; particolarly that which treats 
of the ufe of the infinitive mood, the table of anomalous verbs; and 


the part on dialeéts, may be reckoned among the articles in which 


the author has fucceeded belt. On the fubject of prepofitions, he 


has, with moit other grammarians, given a greater variety of fenfas 


to 
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to the fame word than was neceffary ; and he has done little toward 
tracing them back to their primary fignification. The work is 
certainly calculated to facilitate the learning of the Greek lan- 
guage: but it would, in our opinion, have been more valuable, 
had it been more confined in its plan: for grammars, for the ufe of 
{chools, may be almott faid, ceteris paribus, to increafe in value, 
like the Sybilline leaves, as they decreafe in quantity. E. 


MATHEMATICS, 


Art. 25. 4 Syftem cf Algebra. By John Davifon. 8vo, pp.234- 
4s. Boards. Longman, 1789. 

The treatife before us, we apprehend, is intended to form part 
of a courfe of mathematics, propofed by the author fome time 
fince. This, however, is only our fuppofition; for a word does 
not occur which can lead us to any conclufion concerning the au- 
thor’s intention, till we come to the laft page, in which he in- 
forms us, that he fhall next ‘ proceed to geometry, where he hopes 
the learner wiil accompany him.’ The pveliee volume is divided into 
three books: the firft of which contains the ufual elementary rules ; 
the fecond, their application to the refolution of problems, exem- 
plified in the refolution of 100 queftions, which the author affures 
us are all new; and the third is employed in delivering the genefis 
of adfected equations, various methods of refolving them, the doc- 
trine of infinite feries, and the inveftigation of twenty theorems, 
which the author thinks may be of ufein the refolution of problems. 


NATURAL HISTORY. W. 


Art. 26. A General Hiftory of Quadrupeds, ‘The Figures engraved 
on Wood. By T. Bewick. 8vo. pp. 460. 8s. Boards. Robin- 
fons. 1790. 

This appears to us an entertaining and inftru€tive volume. The 
author has employed very diligent labour in collecting his materials 
from different works, and we believe the reader may rely on his de- 
fcriptions. Young perfons will, no doubt, be pleafed with the 
performance, at the fame time that it may be acceptable to readers 
of every age. 

We cannot avoid particularly noticing the leming, or Lapland 
marmot, the defcription of which may be new to fome readers. It 
is faid to be an animal, fmall, weak, and contemptible in its ap- 
pearance, yet truly formidable, from the numbers which fometimes 
over{pread large traéts of country. Superftitious ignorance fuppofes 
them to be poured down in fhowers from the heavens. In Norway, 
Sweden, and Lapland, they appear at uncertain periods, and, like 
a refiftlefs torrent, their progrefs is marked with ruin. No oppofi- 
tion impedes their march : if thoufands are deftroyed, thoufands fupply. 
their places; they are fo numerous, and fo deftructive, that they would 
foon render the countries through which they pafs utterly unin- 
habitable, did not the fame rapacity that excites them to lay wafte 
the productions of the earth, at laft impel them to deftroy each 
other; and then, it is faid, the air is infe€ted by their putrid 
carcafes, This animal is fomewhat lefs than the rat. Mr. Bewick 
dogs not give authorities for the accounts which he here exhibits : 
G 3 but 
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but he adds, that Linné conjeétures thefe emigrants to be produced 
among the Norwegian and Lapland Alps; and Pontoppidan imagines, 
that Kolen’s rock, which divides Nordland from Sweden, is their 
native place: whencefoever they come, none return: their courfe is 

redeftined, and they purfue their fate. For further particulars, 
we refer to Wormius and Buffon. 

The prints on the current pages of this volume, as it may be fup- 
pofed, are numerous: but it will not be expected that they fhould 
have the beauty, nor, which is more material, the exactnefs of 
copper-plate engravings: yet, on the whole, thefe wooden cuts 
aniwer the purpole fufficiently; and their execution, together with 
that of the different amufing devices by which they are accompanied, 
manifefts uncommon ingenuity and ability in the performer, and 
adds to the reader’s entertainment, In a word, we cannot too much 
recommend this publication to young readers. Hi. 


HERALDRY. 


Art. 27. Vhe Peerage Diredtory: containing the Mottos of the Peers 
of Great Britain and Irelaud, alphabetically arranged, and their 
Supporters defcribed, in order to affift in pointing out the Arms 
(blazoned on a Carriage, or otherwile) of any individual Noble- 
man. To which are annexed, the Daves of their Births, the 
Titles by which their eldeft Sons are diltinguifhed, and alfo their 
Family Names; with an dndex. 12mo. 1s. Clarke, Bond- 
ftreet, &c. 1791. 

‘the compiler alligns, as one reafon, for this publication, the 
rapid increafe of the Peerage. Great, indeed, is that increafe! fo 


great, that if this multiplication continues, in a fimilar proportion, 
we fhali, probably, ere long, fee it arranged, and very juftly, in the 


lift of public enormities, and national grievances:—but this is a 


confideration with which the prefent little volume has no concern; 


it will certainly be found convenient, for the purpofes above men- 
tioned in the title. 


Seni», 
45339. 


Art. 28. 


POETRY. 


Letters from Simkin the Second to his Dear Brother in 
Wales, for the Year 1790; giving a full and circumftantial Ac- 
count of all the moft material Points both in the Speeches of the 
Honourable Managers, and in the written and oral Evidence 
brought before the High Court of Juitice in Weftminfter Hall, 
during the Trial of Warren Haflings, Efq. in the three laft Sef- 
aos of the laft Parliament. 8vo, pp.124. 3s. Boards. Stock- 
ale. 


According to his promife, (fee Review, vol.Ixxxi. p.342,) this 


poetical reporter continues toamufe himfelf and the public with his 
humourous recital of the patience-trying trial of Warren Hatftings, 
E{fq. and this he does in fo eafy and good-tempered a manner, that 
the Oppofition, againft whom his ridicule is dire&ed, if they have 
any mirth in their fouls, which they unguettionably have, muit 
often {mile at Mailer Simkin, \ 


* Who attends at the Hall when their Honors impeach, 
Aud thrums into verfe each long-winded /peech.’ 
As 
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As the Houfe has decreed, that a difolution of parliament does not 


abate an impeachment, Simkin has undertaken a more laborious tafk 
than he probably expected ; we fhould rather fay a longer one, for 
he never gives us the idea of difficult parturition, nor of /queexing 


vom hard-bound brains. 


This fecond fet of letters contains twenty epiftles. We thall fele& 


from them Simkin’s idea of the Genius of Mr. Burke: 


‘ | have fomething to add, which perhaps may be new, 
And I give you my word, ’tis undoubtedly true: 
The Genius of Burke, for the honour of trade, 
Has a great Lingud-fadory recently made— 
?Tis a kind of a Mint made for Character-ftriking, 
And coining anew to an Orator’s liking ; 
Burke’s Mint, when you put a fair character in, 
Imprefles upon it the pidure of Sin: 
But if it be black or deform’d to the view, 
It can beautify alfo by coining anew. 
And what is ftill more, it can alter, with eafe, 
Appearances juft as the Orators pleafe ; 
But Joserx who thinks he has equal pretenfion, 
Difputes with his Leaper the right of invention: 
Yet I hope they’ll agree, and conjointly apply 
For a Patent, which Majesty cannot deny. 
Not Herscuett, who found out the Roads in the Moon, 
Not the Chymical Head which contriv’d a Balloon; 
Not the man who firft gave us the notion of Print, 
Is greater than Burke in his CharaG@er- Mint.’ 
Our bard comes under the defcription of a party-writer. While, 


therefore, we {mile at his pleafantries, we would not be underitood 


as always adopting his fentiments. 


Art. 29. Epiffola Macaronica ad Fratrem, de iis que gefta funt in 


nupero Diffentientium conventu, Londini habito; prid. id. Feb. 
Mpccxc. adjun&a eft verfio Anglica, ad ufum Dominarum, Domi- 


norumg. ruricolarum. A Macaronic Epiftle, &c. with an Englith 


Verfion. 4to. pp. 30. 1s.6d. Johnfon. 1790. 
For the fatisfafion of the mere Englith reader *, we add a fpeci- 


men of this tranilation of Dr. Geddes’s * Epiffola,’? &c. We mutt, 
however, remark that by lofing its Macaronic drefs, it has loft that, 
in which not a little of its beauty coniifted: 


— 


‘ At nine times nine tables, ranged nine in a row; 
And covered with table-cloths whiter than fnow 
We fat.—On the tables were orderly laid 
For each one a /poon, and a fork, and a blade: 
With falts, cruets, muftard-pots all in a clutter ; 
And rare China-plates, manufactur’d at Worc’fers 
Nor wanting were glafés, and bottles of wine— 
In a word—it was clear, we intended to dine. 


‘ And now our good hoft, with his jolly round face, 
And twenty fmart waiters, came-in with a grace; 








* For our account of the original, fee Rev. for July 1790, p. 353- 
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All bearing fome badge of their proper profefion, 
And moving as flow as a Popith proceflion: 

While Mafter’s own hand, with a kill I’m not able 
To paint, laid each ponderous difh on the table. 


‘ Then up ftood a parfon; and rais’d to the tkies 
The palms of his hands, and the whites of his eyes ; 
Intreating that Heaven would hear a poor finner, 
And fend down a bleffing on us, and our dinner. 


¢ The covers remov’d, and difcover’d to view 
The piping-hot viands; our fabres we drew: 
And, difplaying a courage, which nothing could quell, 
On the enemy’s front we, unanimous, fell. 
How furious our onfet; what havoc we made; 
By the Mufe Macaronic alone can be faid. 


« Say, firft, who was he who led on the proud foe? 
A Lancafhire Ox—who, but eight days ago, 
Made many a cockney to run like a thief; 
Now, métamorphofed from a bullock to beef, 
Is no more a terrour:—a cobler or taylor 
Might face him and fight him—nor boaft of their valour, 
Six Heroes of Cornhill, (who, often before, 
Their hands had imbrued in doviniaz gore) 
Invade him at once; and, in lefs than three trices, 
Cut up the poor Ox into three hundred flices! 

‘ A pair of proud calves, who to aid him appear’d 
Had nothing about them, to make them be fear’d: 
So a ’prentice from Hoxton, and fcholar from Hackney, 
Attack’d and fubdu’d them—voluerint necne ! * 


« Three wool-bearers next, though defpoil’d of their wool, 








Appear in the field; but fo tame and fo dull, 


That a boarding-fchool mifs, unafraid of their bleating, 
With her fan, or her fift, might have giv’n them a beating, 
A beating, accordingly, foon they receiv’d: 

By any one next them, the feat was atchiev’d. 


¢ A fimilar number of hamified hogs; | 
And double that number of {weet little rogues, 
Their innocent children-—but that very morn 
From the breafts of their mothers moft cruelly torn, 
And forc’d to the combat—encounter our view : 
A fight might have tempted the jaws of a Jew! 
With ardour unanimous on them we ruth; 
And hoglings and hogs in a minute we crufh, 


« Six hares and fix rabbits, with fymptoms of fear, 
Come forward together, and bring up the rear; 
But, feeing fuch carnage committed before, 
They, fiat on their faces, our pity implore: 
In yain they implore, for We, deaf to their pray’rs, 
Involve in one ruin, both rabbits and hares. 





* ¢ That is, ladies; ix /pite of their necks, 
‘ The 
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€ The four-footed Jea/s being routed, our fouls 
Are eager to fight with the two-footed fow/s. 
A gander, the glory of Huntington-green ; 
Who almoft a cent’ry of fummers had feen: 
As Neftor experienc’d, as Diomed brave, 
Stept forth, like Goliath, their credit to fave. 
But a great City-Grocer, up-fnatching his knife, 
Encounter’d the foe at the rifk of his life; 
And, fweating and {wearing not quite half an hour, 
Trivmphantly fever’d the gander in four. 


« A dozen of Ducks, in the flower of their age, 
(Each as fat and as plump as a bird in a cage) 
Came waddling to fuccour their chief, in the war; 
But, their courage and ftrength being near on a par, 
Their fuccour was naught—‘lhem twelve ftriplings affail’d, 
And, wond’rous to mention, the ftriplings prevail’d. 


« Three Turkies, (who formerly, in the da/2 court, 
Had, like the bafhaws of the Ottoman Porte, 
Been bluftering tyrants—and itill, I declare, 
Affe&ted a menacing Turkifh like air)— 
Their breafts being guarded with magical charms, 
Came on, and defied us to meet them in arms, 
This daring defiance in{pir’d ev’ry breaft 
With the fenfe of a foldier and zeal of a prieft; 
For the title of Chriftian obliges, you know, 
To infidel nations no mercy to fhew; 
Our forks with our left hands We therefore embrace, 
And plunge in the hearts of this infidel race ; 


Whilf our bright-burnifh’d blades (in our right-hands of courfe) 


Slafh the tremulous foe, with Herculean force. 
Not Laudohn himfelf, at the fiege of Belgrade, 
Such flagughter of Turks and of Saracens made; 
Nor fo great and fo glorious a victory gain’d, 
As we, by this flaughter of Turkies, obtain’d. 


* Of Cocks and of Capons a numberlefs throng, 
Like their Galician name-fakes, came ftrutting along; 
But what can or ftruttings or numbers avail, 

Where the bold fons of Britain in earneit affail ? 
Not fooner the fleet of De Graffe, the vain boat 

Of Gaul—was demolifh’d by Rodney’s brave hot— 
Than we—hearts of oak—~on this fignal occafion, 
Subdued, and demolifh’d a whole Gallic nation! 


‘ I fay nothing of Partridges, Throfles and Larks, 
Subdued by the hands of our Clerical {parks. 


‘ The fea-faring fifhes came, next, into play; 
But this was a fhort and unferious fray. 
A Cod, it is true, with his wide-open jaws, 
Shew’d fome inclination, to ftand, in the caufe: 
And, fure, while the monfter remain’d in the fea, 
He could not well fail, but tremendovs to be; 
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But, dragg’d from the waves, by fuperiour command, 
And oblig’d to encounter his foes—on dry land; 
So feeble he look’d—that a baby, in truth, 
Might venture its innocent hand in his mouth! 
A young Banker’s Clerk—not with iron fpontoon=— 
Subdued the poor Cod—but with foft filver fpoon. 
« Of fifhes and fithlings the daftardly tribe 
That follow’d their leader—what need I defcribe? 


The Whiting fo fair—and the Mack’rel fo fat— 

The fmall-bodied Smelt—and the minikin Sprat. 
But little applaufe to the warriour is due, % 
Who conquers and kills fuch an impotent crew. ~° 


‘ A Lobifler alone, in his panopoly fheath’d, 
Withftood; and defiance audacioufly breath’d. 
With fire in mine eye, and with rage in my breaft, 
This vow to th’ armnipotent God | addrefs’d: 
«© Mars, Mars; thou Manflaughterer, Bather-in- blood, 
And Breaker of-walls !-—if tnou’!t be but fo good 
As grant me at prefent, at preient, to pierce 
hat Philiftine Lobfter, fo fell and fo fierce; 
'Thefe hands, as a trophy fhall hang on thine altar, 
The {poils---or, if not, let me die in a halter.” 
So faying, and feeling my courage to grow, 
1 burn to encounter this infolent foe. 
Then wrapping my filt in a napkin, I rear’d 
My poiffant right arm, up as high as my beard; 
Then ftruck at the Lobfter—and, at the fourth ftroke, 
His cor/ler, mn. as and cui/bes | broke. 

« Thus endedWe battle—but how fhall I tell 
What, after the battle was ended, befel? 
Not content with the plenteous provifions, that lay 
Before us, and were 6ur legitimate prey; 
Bread, butter, potatoes, cole, cabbages, roots, 
Pears, oranges, apples, and all forts of fruits; 
Like Egvptians of old, or Caffres of late, 
Ah me! We our vanguifhed enemies ate!’ Or 


Art. 30. A Sonnet, Juppofed to have been written by Mary Qu 
Scots, to the Earl of Bothwell; previous to her Marriage with that 
Nobleman. Tranflated into Englifh. ‘To which is fubjoined, a 
Copy of the French Sonnet, written, as it is faid, with the Queen’s 
own Hand, and found in a Cafket, with other fecret Papers. 
8vo. pp.28. 1s. Robinfons. 1790. 

The fonnet, of which a free verfion is here given, has been a fub- 
ject of much controverfy, Hume and Robertfon, with moft of the 
hiftorians who preceded them, are of opinion, that it was compofed by 
the Queen, and written with herown hand. Mr. Whitaker confidently 
afcribes it to Buchanan, and afferts that it was compofed for the 
purpofe of corroborating Mary’s fuppofed letters. ‘The tranflator 
acknowleges he has little doubt of its being forged, but, at the 
fame 


The Turbot fo tender—the Flounder fo fat— 
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fame time, he thinks it has {uflicient merit, as a poetical production, 
to juitify the labour that he has beftowed on it. he verles are cer- 
tainly elegant and pathetic; and the tranflator, Mr. Shillito, has done 
‘uftice to them, by clothing the original ideas in harmonious Eng- 
ith verfe. rE. 
Art. 31. Fuvenile Poems, with Remarks on Poetry, and a Differ- 

tation on the beft Method of punifhing and preventing Crimes. 

By John Armitrong, Student in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 

jzmo. pp.231. 28. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1789. 

‘ Thefe Veries were compofed between the thirteenth and eigh- 
teenth yeagof the author’s age.—The laft-mentioned period he 
completed"only in the month in which he now writes.’——This is, 
perhaps, a fufiicient character of thefe trifles; which, confidered as 
exercifes, have fome merit: but to come before the public, is the 
part of an artiit, not of a ftudent. How fhould we laugh at a young 

ainter, who fhould call us to an exhibition of his firft rude fketches, 


before his hand was accuitomed to the pencil! o> 


Art. 32. Sunday, a Poem. 4to. pp.22. 1s. Dilly. 1790. 

Whether this be a fubjeé which is favourable to poetic embeliith- 
ments, we will not decide: we are obliged, however, to fay, that 
in the prefent hands, it poffeffes nothing which can intereft us, Wa 


NOVELS, 
Art. 33. Saint Fulian’s Abbey: in a Series of Letters. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Lane. 


We learn from this production, that fxce the building of Port- 
man-fquare, an undertaking far within the prefent reign, we have 
had a queen dowager, a Percy of Northumberland, who Jed Enoelith 
forces into France, and a Marquis of Lothian, who, after killing 
his friend becaufe he could not debauch his Wife, poiions his own 
Jady, through jealoufy of the faid Percy, whom he murders, and 
buries in his garden!— but there may be novel-readers who can 
relifh any trumpery about love, ratfbane, and daggers. 


Art. 34. uliet; or the Cottager: in a feries of Letters, by a 
Lady. t2zmo. 2Vols. 5s. fewed. Lane. 

A more agreeable familiar tale than the preceding: but worked 
up with the old threadbare materials of obdurate unnatural parents, 
and obitinate cruel guardians, thwarting juvenile attachments, in 
favour of interefted connexions ; confequent diftrefles, and wonder- 
ful difcoveries, terminating in happy confummations. The dra- 
matis perfone of thefe narrations are no fooner brought forward, 
and their fituations unfolded, than a perfon who is ufed to them can 
conjecture the outline of the whole fabrication, and forefee the ca- 
taftrophe of the piece. Ignorance is no difqualification for novel 
writing ; for an old Jamaica captain is here called an Eaft Indian! 


Art. 35. The Relapfe; or Myrtle Bank, 
fewed. Stalker. 

To give us variety, chara@ters and fituations are here ftrained to 
extravagance and ab{iurdity. Itis a moft piteous tale of two friends, 
each engaged in criminal amours, who communicate their p:oceede 


ings, 
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ings, ftep by ftep; and at the fame time reprove and admonith 
each other to relinguifh them, on moral principles. A vile woman, 
to whom one of them is an egregious dupe, at the fame time com. 
municates her artifices, to her vicious affociates ; and fhe fortifies her. 
felf in them, in a ftyle that fuch charaélers cannot ufe with con. 
fitency: for perfons in the career of profligacy and guilt, are not fo 
fentimental and fyftematical, as to write down their proceedings to 
diftant friends, and to argue with mental coolnefs: but this female 
is exhibited to us as a MONSTER in petticoats. Atlength, however, 
the principal charaéters of the drama are brought together, no mat. 
ter how; and like the heroes in Tom Thumb, all fall by each other’s 


hands, no matter why; and thus ends diftrefs upon diftrefs ! N. 


Art. 36. Charles Henley: or, the Fugitive Reftored. 12mo, 
2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Lane. 

The reftoration of this fugitive is much worfe than his firft fetting 
out. We would advife the manufacturers of novels to keep their 
heroes and heroines fafe on Englifh greund; and not to venture 
them abroad, excepting to fome place where they have hap- 
pened to travel themfelves, and with the country, manners, and 
cuftoms of which, they have fome little acquaintance: left they ex 
pofe their ignorance to better informed readers. 

After all the labour which the writer has beftowed on the ftyle of 
a jomble of improbabilities, he has worked it up, the latter part 
efpecially, into an affected kind of meafured profe, that will be ad- 
mired by no one but himfelf. It is not without the utmof difguft, 
alfo, that we view the prophanenefs of fome of thefe dealers in fic- 
tion, who proftitute the name of the Deity fo wantonly in their 


trifling compofitions. N. 


Art. 37. The Follies of St. Fames’s Street. 12m0, 2 Vols. 55. 
fewed. Lane. 

This title does not fully exprefs the complexion of a performance, 
which is a natural fentimental tale, related in a pleafing manner, 
that certainly diftinguifhes it from the beforeementioned groupe. 
The writer, who profefles to be of the feminine gender, knows how 
to intereft, and to infinuate herfelf into her reader’s good opinion, 
without having recourfe to thofe wonderful turns of good or ill luck, 
which novelifts always have ready at their elbows to introduce ju/: 
when they are wanted ; and which lofe all effeét, excepting with 
giddy readers, who furrender their underftanding to the flights of 
fancy. We beftow this commendation with fome reluctance, as we 
fhould be forry to encourage a pen, whether guided by a male or. 
a female hand, to wander and {pend its ftrength in the wilds of ima- 
gination, that might furely find more worthy employment: but if 
the author has introduced her own character into the work, under 
the name of Mifs Mortimer, and if novel writing is the only {pecies 
of literature that fhe has cultivated, we are induced to hope, either 
that the nabob whom the mentions, or fome other favourable turn, 
may reicue the pen which has pathetically traced the confequences 
of profligacy, from being worn down {fo as to incur the animadver- 
fion due to the {warms of pernicious, or at beft, filly volumes, that 
load the thelves of a circulasing library. N: 
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Art. 38. Elegant Tales, Hiftories, and Epiftles of a Moral Tendency 
on Love, Friendthip, Matrimony, Conjugat Felicuy, Jealomy, 
Conftancy, Magnanimity, Chearfulnefs, and other important 
Subjects. By the Author of Woman*; or F[iftorical Sketches 
of the Fair Sex. 1zmo. pp. 480. 4s. fewed. Kearfley. 

Tins is a whofefale compiler, who cuts novels down to a proper 

fze, and then bundles them intoa faggot, to warm the imaginations 
of his readers. As a meer collection for idle reading, this mighé 
pafs without farther notice : but when the pretenfions of this faggot 
maker rife higher, they claim a little examination. With due fen- \ 
‘imental formality, he ufhers in his ‘ elegant tales,’ in the follow~ 
ing manner : : : 
¢ Productions of imagination, and genuine ftories, which tend to 
snculeate and illuftrate, as qwe/l as to exemplify morality, have al- | 
ways been we// received by the public; while compofitions of a 
contrary tendency, have been generally looked upon with juft in 
dignation.’ 

This is affirming too much; for a ftory may have a moral ten- 
dency, and be too worthlefs as a ftory, to bear reading on the credit 
of its moral: or it may be very entertaining as a ftory, though cool 
reafon may difapprove its tendency. Add to this, agreeable tales 
have moft frequently an equivocal tendency, depending on the tem- 
per and difpotition of the reader; the good picking out the good, 
and the bad felecting the bad, from every itory ; and the bad com- 
monly fupplies the amufement. The greater part of the ftories in 
this moral colleétion, turn, as moft novels do, on the inclinations 4 
of children oppofing the views of their parents and guardians ; and 
athe entertainment arifes from the tricks which they praétife to out- 
wit and triumph over the old people. Have fuch tales a moral r 
tendency, or have they not? ‘That parents and guardians may 
fometimes be influenced by improper motives, is very true: but are 
fuch occafional inftances to be accepted as a rule, or to-be confi- 
dered as exceptions toarule? Is it mora/ thus to encovrage chil- 
dren in oppofition to their parents, and beit friends? ‘The pailions 
heed no fpur, and the turn of the fcale ought to be given in favour 

, Ofprudence, founded on experience and knowlege of the world; 

but to exhibit parents as always ftimulated by avarice, ambition, 
vanity, pique, and unfeeling obduracy, and children as prompted 
by laudable feelings, and virtuous fympathy, as is general}y attempt. 
ed, this may be molt acceptable to youthful imaginations, but can 
never pafs for moral inftruction. 

Novel writers may perhaps fay, ‘‘ the/e cynical eritics tie us down fa 
‘friily, that we dogot know how to pleafe them; what are we to do?” SF 
To fuch a queftion, We fhall reply, go, and fin no more; turn to 
mote ufeful employment, and let not the rare fuccefs of two or 
three mafters in this fpecies of compofition, tempt you to fink into 
the lowelt clafs of literary drudzes, for poor pay, and public con- 


tempt. NV 
—-. a 


* See Rev. for O&cber lait, p. 227. 
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POLITICAL. 


Art. 39. Short Ol/fervations on the Right Hon. Edmund Burke's Re. 
fleBions. 8vo. pp. 42. 15s. 6d. Kearfley. 1790. 

Here comesone of the light corps of rangers,who,witha faucy,vaunt. 
ing, air of infult and defiance, often advance before the main body, 
rather as precurfors of a more general and formidable attack, than ag 
men who entertain any weil grounaed hopes of making much im. 
preflion, or greatly injuring the enemy. Their obje& 1s, to diftin. 
guifh themfelves for their activity and alertnefs in taking the field, 
and to di!play their dexterity in ansoying and harading their 
adverfary. His total defeat they leave to be atchieved by the 
heavy fire of the more regular and better difciplined troops, who 
are to follow. 

This fkirmifher profeffes to have paffed the laft five months in 
France, without having witneffed any of thofe terrible fcenes of 
treafon, robbery, burning, murder, and every fpecies of lawlefs 
violence, which Mr. Burke fketches with fuch a bold and daring 
pencil. Excepting the revolt of the regiment of Chateauvieux, he 
heard of nothing more enormous than the breaking of a few wine 
dows, and the pulling down of fome old coats of arms; and, though 
he does not undertake to deny, nor to vindicate, the exceiies which 
accompanied the firft Reps of the Revolution, he aflirms that, ex. 
clufively of the affair at Nancy, which is to be confidered fimply as 
a military fedition, not two thoufand perfons have proved the vic- 
tims of a revolution, which has broken the fetters of twenty-five 
millions. As to the horrors of the 6th of O&ober 1789, he fays, it 
appears from the official report of Monf. Chabroud, that the infur- 
gents never entered the queen’s chamber; and he affures us that 
the gallant centinel, Monf. Miomandre, whofe death Mr. Burke 
fo pathetically defcribes, is alive, and, we are told, in London. 

‘Though he allows the French nobility to be well-bred, polite, 
and ho{pitable, he denies their claim to high fpirit and literary 
acquifitions ; and confiders them, in general, as an indolent, ener- 
vated, diffolute, race of men. ‘The clergy of the lower rank, he 
maintains to be grofsly fenfual, proud, and. avaricious; while, in 
thofe of the higher clais, he faw little elfe but the polifhed manners 
of a courtier, devoted to the illicit purfaits of amorous libertinifm. 

Of the aflignats, he fays, that fince the emiffion of the Jaft thirty- 
three millions ; which were iffuei for the purpofe of making a com- 
penfation to the dilcarded members of the old parliaments ; which 
bear no intereft; and which are to be received by government im 
purchafe for church lands, and deftroyed as foon as received ; fince 
this emiflion, he fays, they have not fallen in value. Many of 
them, he adds, have been already returned, and confequently de- 
flroyed ; and the fuccefs of the experiment has anfwered the expet 
tation of thofe who promoted it. 

He confiders an increafed population, and a great quantity of cir 
culating coin, to be no infallible proofs of a mild, equitable, and 
good, government: fince he affirms that the population of the Ro- 
man empire increafed to aconiiderable degree under thofe deteftable 

retches, who, with but two exceptions, not only proftituted = 
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title of emperor, but difgraced the very name of man, from the 
days of Tiberius to thofe of Domitian. He affirms that 7 urkey 
now pofieffes more gold and filver than any known government in 
the world; and that Perfia, bleeding under the ferocious {word of 
Kouli Khan, was enriched by that conqueror, from his invafion 
of Hindoftan, with one hundred and twenty-feven millions fter- 
ling. ig ' 

Laftly, He thinks it a great inconfiftency, that Mr. Burke ; who 
fo feverely arraigns others of rafhnefs and precipitancy in congra- 
tulating the French on the recovery of their liberty, without wait- 
ing to fee the ufe that they made of it ; aod who afferts that, * even 
with or without right, a revolution will be the laft refource of the 
thinking and the good ;’ that this fame Mr. Burke, fhould have 
been numbered among the moft forward, bold, and ardent, aflerters 


of American independence. Fe-.-e. 


Art. 40. A Letter to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, in reply to his 
«© Reflections,” &c. By a Member of the Revolution Society, 
8vo. pp. 55. 18. 6d. Stockdale. 

Another ot the advanced corps of light rangers; who, though 
clad in revolution regimentals, we violently fufpect, from his mode 
of attack, to be one of the Bengal /guad. He keeps up a pretty 
brifk fire againft his right hon. foe: but we fear his piece does not 
always carry Jome; and that many of nis fhots fall fhort. His 
boafted powder, manufactured of ¢ three grains of common fenfe, 
and a ftill lefs proportion of common honetty,’ appears to us to be 
none of the beft: though he himfelf has fuch confidence in its 
ftrength, that he does not difcover the fmalleft apprehenfion of 
weakening its jet, by the load of Calcutta wadding with which he 
rams it down. 

A gentleman, who had fpent the fummer in France, and had 
read Mr. Burke’s book on his return, declared that matters were fo 
exaggerated and mifreprefented in it, that he muft, for the future, 
abate confiderably of his former wonted confidence in what its au- 
thor had fo forcibly urged, refpecting the unparalleled enormities 
perpetrated by Mr. Haftings in the Kaft Indies. Another gentle- 
man, who was prefent when this obfervation was made, faid that, 
from a long refidence in India, to his knowlege, all that the right 
hon. manager had brought forward, in the impeachment of the 
governor general of Bengal, was fo heightened and overcharged, 
that he could not help fufpecting, that the * Reflections on the Re- 
volution in France,’ mutt appear, to competent judges, to be no 
better than a political romance. 

This laughable anecdote is related near the beginning of the pre- 
fent letter; the fubfequent part of which is little more than an il- 
luftration of it, and more particularly, an attempt to confirm the 
inference of the jatter gentleman, by dhewing the validity of his 


premifes, spe 


Art. 41. 4 Vindication of the Rights of Men, in a Letter to the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke ; occafioned by his ‘* Retle&ions,”’ 
oe By Mary Wollilonecraft. 8vo. pp. 150. 2s. 6d. John- 
on. 
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That a perfon may have too many ideas, perhaps will not be 
readily admitted: but that he may mix thofe ideas too much toge. 
ther, and, in difcuffing a particular queftion, may produce too many 
for the fubjeét, fo as to perplex both the writer and the reader, is q 
cafe that frequently happens. The work before us in fome degree 
exemplifies this obfervation. ‘The author appears to have read and 
thought much: but fhe overloads her fentences with foreign ideas 
and a multiplicity of words. Her principal affertion often lies con- 
cealed among remcte connections, dependencies, and allufions ; 
and is fometimes involved in tropes and figures, which rather darkeq 
than illuminate. Every thing is fo mixed and confufed in the crowd, 
that it is difficult to diftinguifh an individual. Hence there is a 
want of perfpicuity in this pamphlet: which contains, however, 
many very good and judicious remarks. 

From the title-page, we expected this work would have been 
confined to an examination of Mr. Burke’s political principles, 
This, however, occupies but a fmall part of the whole. The au- 
thor difcuffles many points of a moral, and metfphyfical, and fome 
of a mifcellaneous nature. She expofes, very properly, Mr. Burke’s 
extravagant veneration for ancient cuftoms, manners, precedents, 
and inftitutions; points out the abfurd confequences into which 
it would lead him; contends againft the exiftence of natural 
inftin&ts and inbred fentiments, and fhews the folly of exalting 
them above reafon :—fhe proves that our conftitution, civil and ec. 
clefiaftical, in the way in which it is adminiftered, is far from being 
a model of perfection; vindicates Dr. Price from the attack of 
Mr. Burke; juftifies the national aflembly of France for appro- 

priating the ecclefiaftical revenues to extricate the kingdom from 
its difnculties ; brings forward feveral of Mr. Burke’s inconfift- 
encies; contrafts his prefent doétrines with his former conduct, 
and his pathetic lamentation over the king and queen of France, 
with. his treatment of our own King and queen, on a late occafion :— 
fhe reprobates the notion that rehnement of manners can atone for 
corruption of morals, and that vice lofes half its evil by lofing all 
its grofsnefs; fhe illuftrates, very forcibly, the mifchievous and 
immoral effeéts that refult from that vaft inequality in rank, and in 
the diftribution of property, that prevails fo generally throughout 
the world : pleads the caufe of the poor and opprefied of every clafs, 
not with that miftaken benevolence which only relieves their tem- 
porary wants, but with that trae humanity which would make them 
permanently happy, by allowing them the free exercife of their fas 
culties, by infpiring them with juft fentiments of the end and ins 
tention of their creation, and by convincing them of the value and 
importance of a habit of virtuous indulftry ; fhe inquires into the 
true ground of vindicating the juftice of Providence in the permif- 
fion, or production, of phyfical and moral evil: fhe makes fome 
remarks on the incompatibility of the two faculties of imagination 
and judgment ; and fhe indulges fome conjectures concerning Mr. 
Burke’s motives for writing his reflections. In page 20, fhe mer- 
tions a fecret penfion of 15001. per ann. on the Irifh eftablifhment, 
received in the name of another; which fhe favs Mr, Burke will an- 
deriland better than any of her readers. 
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The pamphlet is written with an air of eager warmth and pofi- 
tivenefs, that fome readers may imagine might as well have been 
omitted : but we think this defeé is fully compenfated by the ardent 
love of liberty, humanity, and virtue, which evidently aCtuates the 


heart, and direéts the pen of the very ingenious author. Pe...e. 


Art. 42. An Addrefs to the National Affembly of France ; containing 
Stri€tures on Mr. Burke’s ‘* Reflections,” &c. 8v0. pp. 62. 
1s. 6d. Deighton. 

We have here a very different picture of the old government, the 
noblefle, and the clergy, of France, from that given us by Mr. 
Burke. 

The author, a Frenchman, and probably a teacher of French at 
Cambridge, calls it an ‘ unadulterated picture.’ The portraits 
are very ugly and ill-favoured, and the pencil of the artift is very 
hard and coarfe, when compared with thole of the right hon. gentle- 
man. In Mr. Burke’s produétion, there was ‘* wherewithal to dazzle 
the eye of an eagle; but this is only fit to entice the {mell of a 
mole.” 

Enumerating the evil effects of Jettres de cachet, this writer fays : 
by thefe inftruments ‘ a troublefome hufband or an unpleafant wife 
could eafily get rid of one another.’ Here fome will be ready to 
exclaim ; are thefe the convenient little inftruments, after all, about 


which fo much noife has been made! {pe 
Art. 43. Obfervations on the RefleGtions of the Right Hon. Edmund 


Burke, &c. in a Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Stanhope. 

8vo. pp. 95. 2s. 6d. Dilly. 

Conceiving that a man like Mr. Burke, who is poffeffed of great 
natural abilities, and much acquired knowlege ; who has been re- 
gularly educated in the fchool of parliament ; who, during great part 
of a long life, has affifted in the public councils of the nation ; and 
who has had fall leifure to confider his fubje& ; muft certainly pro- 
duce every folid argument, that can be produced, on this intereft- 
ing and favourite topic: the prefent obferver undertakes to weigh 
what the right hon. gentleman has fo warmly and paffionately urged, 
in his private fcales, and finds it wanting. Hence the writer con- 
cludes that nothing fubftantial can be urged againft the French re- 
volution. 

Our author appears to be well acquainted with hiftory, and with 
domettic and foreign politics ; he writes with temper and judgment ; 
and makes many pertinent and juft remarks. He profeffes to be no- 
wife folicitous to captivate by the graces of ftyle, provided he can 
but convince by the cogency of his reafoning. Our readers thall 
judge of his mode of writing and arguing, by two fhort fpecimens: 
the firft relative to this country; the other to France : 


* We fhall now proceed with that courfe of the argument in 
which Mr. Burke endeavours to fhew, that the unequal reprefenta- 
tion which he allows to have taken place in our government, is a pere 
SeBion rather than a defe?. ** With us, when we ele& popular re- 
prefentatives, (fays Mr. Burke, ftill addreffing his French corre- 
fpondent,) we fend them to a council in which each man individue 

Riv. Jan. 1791. H ally 
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ally isa fubjeét, and fubmitted to a government complete in all its 
ordinary functions. With you the eleétive allembly is the fovereign, 
and the fole fovereign ; all the members therefore are integral parts 
of this fole fovereignty. But with us, it is totally different. With 
us, the reprefentatives feparated from the other parts, can have no 
action, and no exifience. The government is the point of refer- 
ence of the fevera} members and diftri€ts of ovr reprefentation, 
This is the centre of our unity. This government of reference is 
a truftce for the whole, and not for the parts. So is the other 
branch of our public council ; I mean the Houfeof Lords. With us, 
the King and the Lords are fevera! and joint fecarities for the equa- 
lity of each diftri¢t, each province, each city. Whendid you hear 
in Great Britain, of any province fuffering from the inequality of 
reprefentation ? what diftri€ from having no reprefentation at all ? 
Not only our monarchy and our peerage fecure the equality on 
which our unity depends, but it is the fpirit of the Houfe of Com- 
mons itfelf. The very inequality of reprefentation, which is fo 
foolifoly complained of, is perhaps the very thing which prevents us 
from thinking or aéting as members for diftri&s. Cornwall eleéts as 
many members as all Scotland; but is Cornwall better taken care 
of than Scotland ?” 

* If your Lordfhip fees the refult of this argument in the fame 
iene as I do, you will confider it as equally recommendatory to am 
election of the Leaver Houfe in the King and the Lords, as of an in- 
adequate reprefentation made by the eleétion of the Commons. For 
if the King and the Lords are feveral and joint fecurities for the 
equality of each diftriét, each province, and each city; why fhould 
we throw the couniry into a ftate of riot and confufon every feven 
years? Why fhould we put ourfelves to electioneering expences? 
Would it not be a more convenient method to fuifer the King and the 
Houfe of Lerds to chufe our reprefentatives ? 

* But this is nat the point of view in whieh the friends of equal 
reprefentation fee the neceflity of a reform: they do not allege that 
Cornwallis better taken care of than any other diftri& in Great 
Britaun. The fubject of their complaint is, that the important in 
terelts of the great body of the Commons is, by our prefent inade- 
quate fate of reprefentation, facrifiiced to the ambition of private in- 
divicuals, who, by their command over boroughs, may make their 
market with government at the expeace of the public. The frong 
and firm oppolition which the ruling powers have given to every fep: 
towards this rea/onable reformation, is not ene of the Aappieft effects. 
which arife from that continual war of énterefs fo much admired by 
Mr. Burke and others. ‘The jealoufy it manifetts of the people, is 
without a// bounds of moderation ; for the organ by which the de- 
mocratic influence is exerted, has no very formidable energy. Its 
power is circumicribed and fhut in by the immoveabdle barrier of 
laws, ufages, politive rules of dodtrine and praQice, covnterpoifed 
by the hoafe of Lords, and in a manner Aubje&ed to the Crown by 
the prerogative of calling and diffolving partiaments.’ P. 48 —52. 

‘ The prevention of a national bankruptcy was thought an object 


of the molt momentous concern to the whole Freach nation. It was 
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tn order to avert this impending evil, that the States General were 
ermitted to aflemble: and it was an object principally recommend - 
ed to the deputies of the people, by their united voice. In this 
fate of public opinion, the arguments fo plaufbly, and indeed fo 
forcibly urged by Mr. Burke againft the right of the monarch to 
mortgage the public revenue, will not render the Affembly culpable 
for endeavouring to keep faith with the creditors of the crown. For 
though I never could perceive why on any good grounds of reason, 
the people fhould guarrel with their new conftitution, becaufe the 
prodigality of the old government had involved them in difrefes which 
were in their nature irremoveable, which did not proceed trom any 
vaud or corruption in their wew fervants, and which could not be 
mended by fubjecting themfelves to the o/d domination ; yet certain 
itis, that the enemies of the new conftitution have beheld the arrival 
of a moment big with that temporary diftrefs and confufion which 
muft ever attend a national bankruptcy, with the utmof impatience, 
as of bringing with it a /ure profpe&t of widory. What an cpportunity 
indeed, would it prefent, of fetting forth exaggerated defcriptions 
of public diltrefies, and of arraigning the members of the National 
Affembly as the /ole authors of the nation’s wrongs! The anxious 
and provident care which this Aflembly has taken to ward off this 
difafter, and alfo to avoid, in the prefent irritable ftate of the pub- 
lic feelings, the impofing very heavy burthens on the people, is 
certainly a mark of political /agacity, and, being fuch, is treated with 
the utmoft bitterne/s of difappointed rage by their opponents.’ P.66—8. 
*.* Since the foregoing article was drawn up, the work to which 


it relates has been, publicly, afcribed to Mrs. Macauley Graham. po 


Art. 44. Fadion unmafk’d, by the Evidence of Truth. Ina Letter 
from an old Member of the late, to a new Member of the pre- 
fent, Parliament. S8vo. 2zs.6d. pp. 132. Bath priated, and 
fold by Ridgway, London. 1790. 

By the word Fa@ion, we are not, here, to underftand, the party 
in Oppofition to the miniftry, but another fet, or junto, faid to 
have the power of guiding and controlling adminiftration: a power 
that reminds us [and the author takes care to remind us of it too, ] 
of the Jate Lord Chatham’s invifble fecret influence bebind the throne, 
and greater than the throne itfelf. The contour of this Faétion is thus 
prefented to our view.‘ itis an dmperium in Imperio; that is, a 
government within a government. ‘Ihe Faétion form a party who 
are predominant and paramount in every fenfe of the words through- 
out all the departments of the State. They contrive by mifrepre- 
fentations, jealouties, reports, fuggettions, and a variety of arts, 
which only adepts can form, and of which adepts only can properly 
judge, to keep conftantly alive two parties among the Great People 
of the Nation. Qne party is in office, and one party is in oppofition. 
In re{pe& to numbers, thefe two parties are generally nearly equal. 
This has been the chef d’auvre, that is, the chief work of the Face 
a to create and continue tais kind of rivalfhip. Aad by thus 

" a /(parate party in their own hands, they can always throw 
bhe balance on which fide they pleafe. 

fl 2 ‘In 
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‘ In very few words, this is the plain and true ftatement of the 
fat, and at once accounts for that fluétuation which has fupported 
and ruined every minifter. Itis a fluétuation as difhonourable to the 
refponfibility of office as it is to the Crown and People. No foreign 
court can put confidence in us, for we have none in ourfelves. Our 
true minifters are neither oftenfible nor refponfible. Mr. Pit# may 
affect what he pleafes, but Lord Hawkefury can difmifs him when- 
ever it fuits his purpofe.’ 

Under this fecret influence, (which fome may urge in extenua 
tion of the crimes of thofe who are thus controlled,) the conduct of 
Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration is here moft feverely arraigned; as cri- 
minals are indiéted at the Old Bailey, for offences to which they 
were inftigated and moved by the devil : who, in thefe cafes, is al- 
ways the principal, though he is never brovght to trial. The points 
on which this large mafs of accufation turns, after 60 pages of 
general obfervations, are—the great object of Finance, or Taxa- 
TION 3—the alarming increafe of the ariltocracy, or PEERAGE ;— 
the enormous growth of the Civrt List ;—the dangerous junction 
of the Treasury-oFrice with that of the ADMIRALTY 3-—FacrTs 
refpecting the late PREPARATIONS againft Sparn.—On all thefe 
important heads, the author flrongly impeaches the conduct of Go- 
vernment ; his charges are urged with great energy; his language 
is fuperior to that of the fcribbling herd ; and were it not for the 
tincture of party animofity which pervades the whole of his per- 
formance, we fhould not fcruple to pronounce him a good and able 
writer. —Of his name we are totally ignorant. 


Art. 45. 4 Speech delivered on the 19th of February 1789, in the 
Houfe of Lords of Ireland, upon the Addrefs to his Royal High- 
nefs the Princeof Wales; by the Right Honourable Lord Mount- 
morres. 8vo. pp. 31. 138. Jeffery. 1790. 

Lord Mountmorres took an active and able part, on the above- 
mentioned occafion ; and both his opinion and conduét were juftified 


by the happy event. N. 


Art. 46. Refleions on Peace and War, with Application to the 
pat Events of our Hiftory, and the prefent Situation of Public 
Affairs. Small 8vo. pp. 151. zs. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 
gg , : aaah 
This is a philofophical examination of Britifh foreign politics, 

conduéted, in a mafterly manner, to wholefome conclufions, on the 

following points: ‘ The general arguments for and againft war ; 
the conduct of Britain in regard to former wars, and their confe- 
quences ; and the propriety or expediency of a war with Spain at 
prefent.” In all thefe inquiries the author’s obfervations and re- 
marks are acute, pertinent, and convincing ; and afford ample caufe 
to lament popular infatuations! The immediate occafion that fug- 

gefted thefe reflections, has, for the prefent, fubfided : but the im- 

portant troths which they contain, are not of a temporary nature, 

for they ftill remain in full force, and claim mature confider- 


ation. N. 
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Art. 47. Coalitions and Compromifes! an Appeal to the Electors 
of Great Britain, on the Subjett of Coalitions and Compromifed 
Elections ; but principally to the Freemen of Briftol. Explain- 
ing the Principles of a Society formed to oppofe a Compromifed 
Reprefentation of that City in Parliament ; with an Apology for 
accepting David Lewis, Efq. as a Candidate. Infcribed to the 
Marquis of Worcelter and Lord Sheffield, both Members for the 
City of Briftol. By the Rev. Edward Barry, M. D. Chaplain to 


the Lord Bifhop of Kildare. 8vo. pp. 47- 18. Bew, &c. 

1790. 

Whatever may have been the condué& of the good people of 
Briftol, or of their worthy reprefentatives, it may be thought by 
fome, that Dr. Barry ftepped a little beyond his profeffional line, in 
plunging fo deeply into eleftion cabals, Indeed, he feems aware 
of the charge of impropriety, by anticipating it; and this is his 
juftification ; 

‘ Civil and religious liberties are a fort of ftate companions, and 
nearly keep pace with each other: he cannot, therefore, be in good 
earnett for the profperity of the laft, who feels no active zeal fora 
continuance of the firft; and may be juftly chargeable with fhame- 
ful indifference, if not with hypocriiy, who refufes to dedicate a 
reafonable portien of his time, and a temperate exercife of his ta- 
lents, ftri€tly to guard and prote&t both.’ He ufks, moreover, 
‘ are not our bifhops placed in the fenate ??—and therefore it was, 
as we may fuppofe, that Dr. Barry, chaplain to the Lord Bifhop of 
Kildare, muttered all the Briftol men that he could colleét in 
London, at the Queen of Bohemia’s head in Wyche-ftreet, Drury- 
Jane, to drink election toafts * with three times three,’ in favour of 
a candidate whom he neverthelefs every where reprefents as une- 
qual to the truft! Ifthe reverend clergy without doors, remained 
as prudently quiet as their lordfhips within doors, who are duly per- 
{uaded by St. Paul, that under all viciffitudes, the powers that be 
are ordained of God; we might have no caufe to complain: but if 
4e cannot be in good earneft, * who feels no aétive zeal,’ all congres 
gations might have fufficient occafion to pray to Him who alone 
worketh great marvels, for the healthful fpirit of his grace, to di- 
rect that ative zeal to its proper objects ; among which we. cannot 
reckon fomenting party contentions, which are always active enough 
without clerical leaders. 

The candidate whofe intereft Dr. Barry fupported, we might al- 
molt add againft his confcience, for fome reafon or other declined 
the conteft, and left his friends in the lurch; and hence arofe the 
burden of his complaint of coalitions and compromifes, for all 
parties have their watch-words. His paflions being thus inflamed, 
he has relieved himfelf by an appeal to the public, who will not 
beftow a thought on the fubje&t ; fo that the beft event to be wished, 
is that the Doéor will now be cured of electioneering. To 
contribute to this falutary end, we refer him, as a clergyman, to his 
profeffional refources for confolation under worldly difappointments; 
in the hope that this reference, which mult be efedtual if it operates 
Guly, will not be difdained. WN 
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THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art. 4%. Toleration and Charity peculiar to the ne ri Relizion s 
written originally in French, (but never publithed,) by A. B. 
Bithop of » in Languedoc, to his Friend, a Bifhop in 
Normandy: tranflated bya Friend tothe Author. 8vo. pp. 32. 
1s. 6d. Morray. 1790. 

The tranflator informs us that the author of this tractis a pious 
and learned bifhop in the South of France, who allowed him to 
take a copy of this and other papers, and to make what ufe of them 
he pleated, This prelate is faid to have been very folicitous to en- 
gage his brethren to concur in a reform; and his exertions for the 
purpofe were, itis added, interrupted by the late aftonifhing revo- 
Jetion: but though he was fhecked at the enormities committed by 
the mod, we are farther informed, that he is, in the general, fatis- 
fied with the conduct of the National Aflembiy, and expreffes no 
anxiety, nor regret, about any meaitures that are, nor may be, taken 
yeipecting the clergy. 

in regard to the tranflation, the editor fays, it is free but faith- 
fel; and fince he bad a great refpe& for the author, and in general 
adopts the fentiments expreiled in the letter, he wifhed to inferibe 
it to fome man of confequence, in this country, who is a decided 
friend to toleration and Chriitian charity, and waole name would be 
refpectable and egreeable to the venerable Lifhop; ‘Two gentle- 
men, (adds the dedicator,) who treated the fubject in the houfe of 
commons laft year, prefented themfelves at once to my mind; men 
who have climbed nearly to the top of that feale, above which hue 
man abilities never afcended.? Of thefe two men, the right 
honourable Charles James Fox has obtained the preference; the 
reafon for which is thus exprefled: ‘ Becaufe the other, 1 know noe 
why, for I was not prefent, adopted, to my aftonifhment ana {or- 
row, opinions direcily oppofice to yaur’s, and to all the greateft 
men who ever wrote on the fubject.’ 

One queftion here propofed is, * ‘whether the gofpel bad as 
mach fuccefs during a long experiment of three hundred years 
without being the eftablifhed religion in any country, as it ever had 
fince it has been protected by law ??—From many remarks en this 
point, we felect the following pafflage, + ‘—Yes, my friend, its 
progreis and conquetts, when left to itfelf and to its original and 
powerful procector, were rapid and extenfive. But ever fince 
Chrifttans folicited and got kings to rule over them, human fymbols 
have ufurped the place of the New Jc flament, hatred and ditcord, 
that of brotherly _— e and charity, and the iweet, foft voice of the 
gofpel, has been often drowned by the din of arms.’—In another 

lace, when fpealcing of hereties, it is faid, [ ‘it 1s not even pre- 
tended that we are better fubjects cf the civil law, that we are 
more folicitous about the falvation of our fouls, than thofe we are 
pleaied to call heretics. ‘The New Teitiment is their principal 
tymbol, as cearto them astous. It is pity, it may be faid, that 
they receive not, lisewiie, that oF St. Athanahus. at are you 
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ebfolotely fure that St. Paul wonld have fubfcribed to that fymbol? 
Are you fure that the Meffiah would have authorized it ??— Further, 
it is added, —‘ If you can aflemble together, as many learned bifhops 
in France, as there are feéts of heretics in Europe, I will venture to 
prophecy that you shall find, if they be candid and have long 
thought on thefe fubjects, that there is fearce a fingle herefy which 
has not a bifhop for its advocate.’ ee 

Symbols, articles, ceremonies of human invention, this writer 
rejects; * * You fee, fays he, from all I have faid, that I am un- 
favourable to them all.’—*The fymbol which bears the name of the 
apoftles, was not, you know, compofed by them: they had no 
fymbol bat the gofpel: That fymbol I love and preach: it is my 
conftant and powerful friend in health and profperity, in ficknefs 
and adverfity; and I humbly hope, that when, at the approach 
of death, my external fenfes may be fhut, when f may no longer 
be able to hear the voice or fee the tears of my other dear and 
faithful friends around me, the gofpel will fupport me and its cone 
folations will delight my foul.’ 

We fhall only farther obferve, that this letter feems to have 
made its firft appearance in the year 1785; and that the prefent 
editor figns himfelf * Not a Diffenter.’ What his reafon for this 


may be, we are at a lofs to conjecture. Ih. 


Art. 49. An Inquiry, whether any Do&rine relating to the Nature 
and Effeds of the Lord’s Supper can be jufily founded on the Difcourfe 
of our Lord recorded in the 6th Chapter of the Gofpel of St. Fobn. 
Being a Supplement to a ‘Treatite intitled, An Attempt to afcer- 
tain and illuftrate the Authority, Nature, and Defign, of the 
Inftitution of Chrift, commonly called the Communion, and the 
Lord’s Supper. By William Bell, D. D. Prebendary of St. Pe- 
ter’s, Weltminfter. Svo. pp. 47. 1s. Robfon, &c. 1790. 
Of Dr. Bell’s judicious treatife on the Lord’s Supper, we gave a 

full account in our Review for December 17%0, vol. Ixiii. p. 448. 

This fupplement, like the treatife, evinces the author’s clear con- 

ception of the {ubject. By no fair mode of reafoning nor of inference, 

can any dottrine, relating to the nature and effets ,of the Lord’s 

Supper, be founded on the difcourfe which Dr. Bell undertakes 

here to paraphraie and explain. Chrift {poke to be underftood ; 

but this could not have been the cafe, if, in addrefling himfelf to an 
audience in a fynagogue of Capernaum, he referred to a rite which 
then had no exillence, and of which neither the Jews in general, 
nor his difciples in particular, could have the fmalleft idea. All 

the ftrong figures that Chrilt employs on this occafion allude to a 

prior, not to a fubfequent tranfaion. The particular obje& of 

the allufion and comparifon, is ftated by our Lord, in the 58th 
verle, Your fathers eat manna in the wilderne/s, and are dead. 

On the fuppofition that the expreflions eating my flefb, and drinke 
ing my blood, allude to the Lord’s Supper, tne difcourfe, as Dr. 
Bell thews, proves too much; and, by this reduGio ad abfurdum, he 
demonftrates that Chrift could intend no fuch reference. ‘ If the 
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affertions of Chrift in this 6th chapter of St. John’s Gofpel are to 
be interpreted as being {poken of the rite which he inftituted at his 
laft fupper, it makes him afcribe all the benefits of falvation to the 
performance of the fingle rite in queftion; which the New Tefta- 
ment, from one end to the other, teaches us are not to be obtained, 
but by belief in Chrift, accompanied with a fuitable difcharge of all 
the moral and religious duties enjoined in the gofpel.’ 

‘ From the fundamental principles of the gofpel, which will not 
admit of difpute, we know certainly, that Jefus could not poflibly 
mean by verfe 53, that no one could inherit eternal life, who 
fhould not partake of the rite he inftituted at his fupper; nor by 
verfes 54, 57, and 58, that every one certainly would obtain eter- 
nal life, who fhould partake of it: and by verfe 56, that every one 
who fhould partake of it would, on that account, and by virtue of 
that rite alone, be in union with him, or his true difciple.’ P. 39. 

Hence it follows, that this difcourfe of Chrift cannot be fairly 
interpreted as defcriptive of the nature and effects of the Lord’s 


Supper 

Br. Bell has printed this Inquiry feparately, to accommodate the 
purchafers of his Treatife. It is properly an addition to No. 6. of 
the Appendix to the fecond Edition. Moo-y. 


Art. 50. An Effay on the following Subje@; * When the Fulnefs of 
Time was come, God ient forth his Son,’ Galat. iv. 4. By the 
Rev. Jof. Whiteley, M. A. Head-mafter of the Free Grammar 
School in Leeds, and Vicar of Laftingham. 4to. pp. 19. 18 
Johnfon. 1790. 

‘This Eflay gained the annual Norrifian prize, from the univerfity 
of Cambridge. The fubje& here mentioned has been well confi- | 
dered by different and able writers. This author feems to prefent it 
in fomewhat of a new light: ‘ That period, (for the advent of the 
cory! he fuppofes to have been determined by the councils of 
God, which was peculiarly calculated to extend its credibility to 
preceding, as well as to future ages, and to produce its effect in 
men of every poflible diverfity of fituation and character, from the 
beginning to the end of time:—Such, (he adds,) we prefume to 
have been the period when the Son of God appeared in the world. | 
His miffion was accompanied with fuch facts, as extorted from his 
enemies the reluctant, but unqualified acknowledgment of divine 
interpofition. It was preceded by a chain of prediétions, which 
rendered him the object of faith before his appearance, and which 
demonftrated, by their circumftantial accomplifhment, a direc 
communication with the Spirit of God: and it has produced in 
men of honeit and enlightened minds, a convidiion, which feems to 
grow, rather than to diminifh, by the lapfe of ages.’—This is the 
out-line of Mr. Whiteley’s Effay, to which, for a farther elucida- 
: tion, we mult refer the reader.—Mr. W. very juftly obferves, that 

confiderations which ‘ might fatisfy the Chriftian, would not eafil 
convince the {coffer.” Humanity certainly requires us to afford af 
filtance and relief to the doubting but well-difpofed mind, and 
alfo to defeat the arguments by which the ill-difpofed would 
firengthen themfelves in their difobedience, or gain over others to 
the 
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caufe of infidelity and vice :—yet it does not feem neceffary to 
a always Bema gp objections which the trifling, the fafti- 
gious, and the unworthy, may think proper to advance.—As to 
fcoffers, whofe number, we would hope, is not great, they are 
perhaps more frequently rendered fuch by the cunning and artifices 
of men, by human inventions and impofitions, than by any thing 


which they really find to obje& againft virtue, religion, or revelations }¥; . 


Art. 51. Annotations on Genefis ; with Obfervations dottrinal and 
practical. By the Rev. Thomas Harwood, late of Univerfity Col- 
lege, Oxford, 8vo. pp. 316. 5s. fewed. Leigh and Sotheby. 
1789. 

This writer’s defign is certainly good, his employment is worthy 
of a Chriftian minifter, and his diligence in profecuting his purpofe 
iscommendable. It does not appear that the remarks are the au- 
thor’s own, but merely colle€tions which he produces from different 
works: this, indeed, he acknowleges, and fays, that ‘ no com- 
mentator has been rejected, which might have elucidated any paf- 
fage in the fubfequent hiftory.” No perfon will be furprized to hear 
that the performance is neverthelefs defective, becaufe imperfection 
is infeparable from human productions: but we think it is defec- 
tive in fome inftances, where a little farther inquiry might have 
fupplied the deficiency. Thus, in the account of the divine con- 
duét to Cain, we fhould have expected at leaft to have found it 
mentioned, that inftead of a mark fet on Cain, fome critics have in- 
genioufly, and perhaps juftly imagined, is to be underftood fome 
vifible and ftriking mark or fign which Jehovah afforded unto 
Cain, and by which he was affured of the divine protection. Thus 
alfo, we cannot be fatisfied with his appearing to countenance the 
Jewifh tradition, that Cain was afterward killed by Lamech, who 
had miftaken him for a wild beaft; and we apprehend farther in- 
quiry might have furnifhed him with pertinent and ufeful remarks 
on this as well as on other parts of {cripture.—Again, we cannot 
entirely concur with what is bid in the note on the frft verfe of the 
fecond chapter of Genefis, viz. ‘ that the angels were part of the fix 
days work, is not to be doubted :?—but though, on fuch accounts as 
thefe, we confider this performance as imperfect, it muft be allow- 
ed that it contains many ufeful and juft obfervations, fome of which 
are of a kind that rather Jead us to wonder that we do not meet 
with them in other inftances: as * Gen. vi. 3.—his days foall be an 
hundred and tweuty years; i.e. I will bear with him yet an hundred 
and twenty years longer, before I will deftroy the world: not, that 
it was the ftated term of man’s life for the future, as Jofephus con- 
cludes, for they exceeded this term of years for many generations, 
(c. xi.) but it refpeéts only the time in which God would dettroy 
the world, that it fhould be 120 years before the flood fhould ar- 
rive, and thus it expreffes divine mercy and patience.’ 

_ © Gen. xvi. 13.—Have I alfo bere looked after him that feeth me? 

#.@. Am I yet alive after the vifion of God? For it was a general 

Opinion, that death followed the fight either of God or an angel, 

Judg. xiii. 22. In this paffage we have one aét of life, viz. Jeting, 

applied for the whole, as Exod. xxiv. 11. 

9 * Gen. 
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© Gen. xix. 26.—24 pillar of falt. A monument of prefumptior 
and infidelity : but whether by this word is meant any more than a 
durable pillar, (thus, Namb. xviii. 19. 2 Chron. xiii. 5. a lafting 
covenant is called a covenant of falt,) as it is the property of falt to 
referve from corruption, or whether fhe was literally turned into a 
pillar of the fubftance of falt, is not very effentially neceffary to in. 


vire.” 
7 Gen. xxv. 18. He died. He-fell, as the margin fays, and moft 


properly ; i.e. his lot fell to dwell in the prefence of all his bre- 

thren, according to the promife, c. xvi. 12. For this does not re- 

Jate to his (Ifhmael’s) death, but to his habitation, as the former 
art of the verfe directs, and is here mentioned in confirmation of 
30d’s truth, evidenced in the accomplifhment of his promife.’ 

* Gen. xxvii. 40. Where it is faid of Efau, And fhalt ferve thy 
brother. According to the prediction, (c. xxv. ver. 23.) and the bleff- 
Sng, (ver. 29.) which was verified, 2 Sam. vili. 14. and particu- 
Jarly related, 1 Kings ix. 15. &c.—It is obfervable, that though 
God fuffered almoft all other heathen nations bordering on Judea, 
jn the time of the Judges, fucceflively to opprefs his people, yet he 
never permitted the Edomites at any time to fubdue Ifrael ; Efau 
and his pofterity were in this blefling fubje&ed to Jacob and his 
heirs.—Ie is farther faid of Efau, And it fhall come to pafs, when 
shou fealt have the dominion, that thou foalt break bis yoke from off 
thy necke—Which did come to pafs in the days of Jehoram, 2 Kings 
Wiii. 20. 2 Chron. xxi. 8.’ 

The foregoing pafiages may fuffice as fpecimens of Mr. Har- 
wood’s publication, which, if not a éré/lianz, may, in fome de- 
gree, be confidered as qi ful performance, Hi 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 52. Monument du Coftume Phyfique FS Moral de la Fin da dix 
huitieme Stécle; ou, Tableaux de la Vie. Small 8vo. 2 Vols. 
pp. 360 in ail. 6s. Boards. Dilly. 1790. 


Arr. 53. Pid&ures of Life: or, a Record of Manners, Phyfical 
and Moral, on the Clofe of the Eighteenth Century. ‘Tranf- 
Jated from the French. Small 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 440. in all, 
6s. Boards. Dilly. 1790. 

The author of thefe defcriptions fets out with promifing to exhi- 
bit pictures of the modes of thinking, and manners of acting, pecu- 
liar to the prefent age: this led us to expect fome novelty in the 
fubjects of theie paingings ; of courfe we were a little difappointed 
to meet with none but o/d pi@ures: the fame difipation, the fame 
Srivolité, and difpofition to gallantry, and the fame‘general profii- 
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sints it con amore. The companion to it is a mother furrounded 
with one-and twenty children, a groupe that not a little enhances our 
admiration of French population: nor can we contemplate this Gal- 
lic Hecuba without fome degree of refpec&t. Among the belt of the 
jAures, is a gambling party, where the fatal confequences of that 
rnicious vice are affeclingly pourtrayed. A melancholy ftory, 
difplaying fome of the cruel eflects of the prefent commotions in 
France, concludes the exhibition. ’ ; 
The trauflator is a faithful copyift: but the colouring to which 
we object, in fome of the original pictures, is ftill coarfer in the 


copies—This is not the fault of the tranflator, but of the languages. WesNfe.4 


Art. 54. Memoirs of the Life and gallant Exploits of the Old Highs 
lander, Serjeant Donald Macleod; who having returned, wound- 
ed, with the Corpfe of General Wolfe, from Quebec, was ad- 


mitted an Out-penfioner of Chelfea Hofpital in 1759 ; and is now ~ 


in the c111d Year of his Age. 8vo. pp.g0. 2s. Debrett, &c. 

1791. 

ake incidents, the fortunes, and the misfortunes, of this brave 
and patriarchal veteran, would, in the hands of a novel-writer by 
profeflion, form a very entertaining book of adventures ; but we are 
better pleafed with what we apprehend to be the naked truth, ag 
here difplayed, with, we doubt not, a due regard to biographical 
fidelity. ‘Ihe narrative does not appear to have been drawn up by 
Macleod himfelf, but by fome friend, from the oral infruétions of 
the venerable hero of the tale, according to the beft of the old 
man’s recolle€tion,—but under the difadvantage of a memory ime 
paired, as may naturally be fuppofed, at his extraordinary age. 

Serjeant M. appears to have been a man of great hardihood, 
flrenp:h, and courage: which, aided by a mafterly fkill in the 
ufe of the Hichiander’s favourite weapon, the broad-fword, en- 
abled nim, in the courfe of many 2 well-fough: battle, to fend (as 
it is here exprefled) * bandreds of heroes to their long homes.’— 
The xumerical word may, probably, be a flip of the pen; and if the 
fcrupulous reader is inclined to fubtraét a few from the fum, we 
hope the honeft Serjeant will not be too tenacieus of a figure or 
two. 

Macleod became a foldier in the reign of William III. and 
he fought under the banners of the celebrated Duke of Marl- 
borough, and in «ll the fubfequent wars in which this country has 
been engaged, down to the unfortunate contells in America: for 
the narrative informs us, that his laft campaion was made in that 
part of the world, under Sir Henry Clinton. 

About ten years ago, the old foldier, inclining to repofe on his 
laurels, and to end his days in his own country, embarked, (with 
all his property, to the value of two or three hundred pounds,) in 
an Aberdeen veffel,—in which he was unfortenately fhipwreeked on 
the coaft of Yorkthire; all on board perithing, except Macleod, 
who faved his life by the help of a plank: but his effects were ail 
Joft :—he had fent down his wife and children by land. 

At length the Serjeant arrived at Inverne!s, where he continued, 
with his family, ull 1789; and where, old as he was, he made 
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fhift to earn fomething by working at his trade, which was that of 
amafon. In the year jult mentioned, however, finding fome ne- 
gleé&t, or delay, in the payment of his penfion, he, with his wife, 
returned (on foot) to London; where his venerable age, and his 
well-known charaéter, foon procured him forme friendly affiftance; 
—and on the firft day that the King came to St. James’s, after his 
indifpofition, Macleod, waiting at the ftair-cafe which leads to the 
drawing-room, prefented a petition, which his Majefty gracioufly 
received, made him a prefent of about a dozen guineas, and gave 
orders that he fhould be put on the lift called she King’s Letter, for 
rs, a-day for life: —but of this addition to his Chelfea pay nothing 
has yet been received, no vacancy in that lift having occurred. 

In September 1790, we again meet with Mr. and Mrs. M. in 
London, after performing another pedeftrian journey of above soo 
miles, from Invernefs, accompanied by their youngeft fon, ¢ a lively 
little Jad, about nine years old,’—The active veteran, it feems, en- 
tertains hopes of being again admitted co the prefence of his Sove- 
reign, that his royal mafter may know how little his being put on 
the charity lift has yet availed him: but wa@do not find that the 
perfevering old Highlander has yet met with an opportunity of 
giving his Majefty this information. 

In the mean time, it has been the wayward fate of this poor 
man (‘ the fport of fortune,’) to fall among thieves, in this great 
and wicked city. Going one evening, very lately, down Park- 
lane, he was attacked by three ftreet-robbers, againit whom he de- 
fended himfelf with his ftick, and knocked down one of the ruf- 
fians: but the other two getting behind him, brought him to the 

ound, beat him in a barbarous manner, tore his cloaths, and 
robbed him of what money he had about him. 

Behold, now, benevolent reader, this Belifarius of the High- 
lands, reduced, not indeed to the hard neceflity of afking alms 
by the way-fide, but to try the hazardous expedient, [for a Loss 
may attend it,] of an endeavour to reap fome benefit by the publi- 
cation of his Memoirs. It is not a great matter that he can expect to 
gain by thefe means: but we fhould be very forry to hear that his 
hopes have been wholly difappointed. ‘Thofe who perufe his pamph- 
Jet, will have no caufe to repent the little expence at which it has 
been purchafed. It will afford them a twofold gratification ; they 
will meet with entertainment in its perufal; and they will be 
pleafed with the reflection, that the trifle they have expended will 
contribute fomewhat * toward the relief of merit, that has never 
yet met with the reward to which fo remarkable a difplay of bravery, 

honour, and fidelity, (for a courfe of almoft go years,) is intitled ; 
and to which the claim of even acommon foldier is as good, and as 
valid, in proportion to his opportunities of diftinguifhing himfelf, as 
that of a commander in chief. 





_—_ 


*-A print of the old Serjeant is likewife fold, for his benefit, by 
the publifhers of thefe Menioirs. 
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ec. Painting perfonified; or, the Caricature and Sentimental 
A piares of peo Artifts of the prefent Times, fancifully 
explained. By Alexander Bicknell, Efq. 1zmo. 2 Vols, 

About 230 Pagesin each. 6s. fewed. Baldwin. 1790. 

It is the remark of a noble writer*, that a man cannot be called 
‘* quell-read, who reads many authors: fince he mutt of neceflity 
have more ill models, than good ; and be more ftuffed with bom- 
batt, ill fancy, and wry thought, than filled with folid fenfe, and 
jut imagination.” If this be true, mercy on us Reviewers! we 
certainly are in this predicament, What blockheads thall we 
make of ourfelves in the end; if, indeed, we are not fo already! 
and what a lift toward the defirable attainment of ill fancies, and 
wry thoughts, have the prefent volumes afforded us!—but let us 
try if we can tell awhat the present books are about. 

As Mr. B. was looking into a print-fhop, * the words, ** It faid, 
or feem’d to fay,” fuddenly occurred to his mind:’ and fo (‘* mue 
tis quoque pifcibus donaturus fonum,”’) he fat down to put words 
into the mouth of each of the perfonages, who were reprefented in 
the pictures before him. Not contented, however, with this, he 
has given us a circumftantial account of their birth, parentage, 
and education, and has even attended fome of his heroes in 
their laft dying moments.—Then too, he has enlivened his pages 
with poetical rhapfodies: 

¢ Whilft Caffius talks of marches, fieges, fights, 

The tedious tale the drowfy yawn excites; 

Yet ftill he prates of battles, blood and wounds, 

Though yaw, yaw, yaw, through all the room refounds.’ 


Oh! dear!—yaw, yaw, yaw! 


Art. 56. 4 Concife Defcription of the Royal Hofpital for Seamen at 
Greenwich. Small 8vo. pp.80. Sold only at the Hofpital. 1790. 
This is merely an extract of fome of the moft amufing paflages 

from the larger publication, (afcribed to the chaplains,) of which 

we have already given an account. It may be acceptable to 
thofe readers, to whom the purchafe of the —— volume is incon- 
venient. ‘The defcription in Englifh employs forty pages, which is 
followed by a French tranflation confifting of the fame number. This 
tranflation is the performance of Madame W. Charron}, who, 
we are farther told, teaches the French language, and inftructs her 





{cholars, not only to fpeak, but alfo to write and tranflate it accurately... 


Art. 57. 4 Treatife on the Cotton Trade: in Twelve Letters, 
Addreffed to the Levant Company, Welt India Planters, and 
aa By Experience. 12mo. pp. 63. 18. 6d. Abra- 

am. 

_ Experience is we believe juftified in declaring—* Perhaps there 

1s not a trade more precarious and uncertain than that of dealing in 

cotton, being extenfive, fluctuating, and fpeculative ; nor is there 
an article in which fo much property has been gained and lott (not 
even hops excepted,) in the fame period of time.’ All this uncer- 





* Lord Shaftefbury. 
+ See Review for December laft, p. 437. 
. Thatch’d-houfe-court, St. James’s, 
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tainty, part of which ariles from /u/bion, the moit whimfically pre. 
carious dependence in nature, renders this trade very unfit for a 
permanent national objet. This commodity, by which fortunes - 
have been raifed and loft fo frequently, generates confeceracies, in 
which a few monied men fcheme to eftablifh a monopoly again 
{maller dealers, to the material injury of the public. ‘Thefe again 
are counteraéted by others who have found a way of getting cotton 
from the Eaft Indies, much cheaper than we can raife it in our Weft 
India iflands, or procure it from the Levant, or from South Ame. 
rica; and to prohibit this importation, or to load it with duties in 
order to raife the price of the Eaftern cotton, is the principal obje& 
of thefe letters. How far this can be done, or ought to be, we will 
not inqnire. In fuch ftraggles of competition, things will perhaps 
fettle of themfelves for the public advantage, better than by legal 
interference. a | 


Art. 58. The whole Duty of Woman; or, a complete Syftem of 
' Female Morality. By aLady. Written at the Defire of a Noble 
Lord. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Ridgeway. 1790. 
Not a new work. It was firft publifhed in 1753: fee Rev. vol, 
Vili. p. 143. We imagine that the collection of poems ‘ enter- 
taining, moral, and divine,’ arenow added. ‘They are pretty ; and 


had before, as we apprehend, made their appearance, in various 


modes of publication. 


Art. 59. Mifcellaneous Pieces inVerfe and Profe. By Robert Bacon. 
8vo. pp. 120. Dilly. 1790. 

What Pope faid of women, may be well applied to modern 
poetry: for it may be faid to ** have no charaéter at all.” 
Such is the cafe with regard to the prefent mifcellanies, which de- 
ferve no praife, and provoke no cenfure :—though, perhaps, it will 
be thought that this very fentence is itfelf fufficiently fevere. O 


Art. 60. Infiruions for cutting out Apparel for the Poor; princia 
pally intended for the Affiftance of the Patronefies of . Sunday 
Schools, and other charitable Inftitutions, but ufeful in all Fae 
milies: containing Patterns, Dire€tions, and Caiculationsy 
whereby the moft inexperienced may buy the Materials, and 
value each Article of Clothing, without the leaft Difficulty, and 
with the greateit Exactnefs: with a Preface, containing a Plaa 
for affifting the Parents of poor Children belonging to Sunday 
Schools to cloath them. Publifhed for the Benefit of the Sunday 
Schoo] Children at Hertingfordbury, in the County of Hertford $ 
where the above Plan has been found to be the beft Encourage- 
ment to Parents to fend their Children to the Sunday School, 
and the beft fource cf Employment for the Schools of {nduftry. 
8vo. pp. 87. 4s. 6d. Boards. Walter, Charing Crofs. 1789. 
Among the endlefs variety of fubjects that come under our views 

we had lately an elaborate treatife on the art and myftery of cutting 

Out coats, wailtcoats, and breeches by tables adapted to every fize3 

and by the extenfion of literature, our attention is now called to. 

patterns of childbed linen, aprons, caps, and gowns! Being thes 
arrived at a moft provoking we plus ultra, our only expedient feemed 
to be to fummon a jury of cur fpoufes, by the tempiation of a tea 
partys 
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atty, on this fpecial bufinefs:—but the circumftance which fug- 

efted this meafure, appeared, on a little reflection, to furnifh an in- 

fuperable obitruétion to it. Ina note at the bottom of the firft pages 
we are informed, that ‘ although this work is intended more im- 
mediately for this purpofe, [the ule of the poor] yet it is appre- 
hended the directions for cutting out many of the articles, efpecially 
fhirts and fhifts, may be equally ufeful in all families, and parti- 
cularly where there are a number of children requiring a variety of 
fizes.? Now we are obliged to confels that we never found our 
| loving helpmates difpofed to receive directions in any matters 
) within the female province; the very offer of advice being con- 
fidered as an infult to their underftandings: ‘* 4m I to be taugha 

thefe things now?” and, “ Surely, I know what is proper ;” are the 

beft returns to be expected on fuch interference. This being the 
a cafe, how could we, with any hope of doing juftice to this writer, 
fubje& him or her, we know not which, to the verdict of a female 
tribunal? In fuch a dilemma, we have only further to obferve, for 
the information of the worthy patrons and patronefies of Sunday 
fchools, &c. that the inftructions for cutting out the feveral parts of 
the female drefs, including fhirts, &c. for men and boys, are illuf- 
trated by patterns of every article, engraved oa thirteen copper- 
plates; and that, notwithitanding our acknowleged incompeteacy 
to judge of the full merit of a book of this kind, we have no doubt 
that it may be found ufeful. N: 


Art. 61. Travels in various Parts of Europe, Afa, and Africa, 
dering a Series of thirty Years and upwards, by John Mace 
donald, a Cadet of the Family of Keppoch, in Invernefs-fhire ; 
who, after the Ruin of his Family in 1745, was thrown, when a 
Child, on the wide World; the Ways of which, with many 

, curious, ufeful, and interefting Particulars he had occafion to 
obferve, and has taken care, by Means of a regular Journal, to 
record, while he ferved in various Departments a great Number 
of Noblemen and Gentlemen, Englith, Scotch, Irifh, Dutch, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 404. 63, Boards. Forbes. 1790. 

John Macdonald, the fon of a Scotch drover, bur, neverthelefs, the 

| grandfon of a gentleman, was turned adrift in bis fifth year, his father ; 
having joined Prince Charles, and being killed at the battle of Cullo- 

den. Afierleading a vagabond life for fome time in the ftreets of Edine 

burgh, heat length got into fervice; and having, as may be fuppofed, 

looked into the novels which he might have fetched for his mafters and 
miftreffes from circulating libraries, he imbibed ideas of gallantry, 

and conceived that his own memoirs might alfo be worth reading. 

We believe them to be faithfully related, for no one, capable of in- 

venting, would have affumed fo artleis and homely a ftyle in the 

narration. We have, accordingly, an account of the different per- 
fons by whom he was hired, and of his intrigues with fervant-girls, 
which often drove him to feck new Gcuations. Indeed, John hints 
at his having caufed uneafinefles in fome families, and of fepara- 
tions that enfued on his account, which, if he had acquired any 

Prudence when he took up his pen, he would never have mention- 

ed: but his vanity appears to have overpowered his difcretion. ' 

The last frolic that he records, is that of feducing a Spanthh girl ac 

Toledo, 
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Toledo, whom he recompences by marriage; and he clofes hig 
travels in the capacity of fervant at the Hotel de Naples in that city, 
lkept by one of his wife’s relations; where we hope his experience 
and years will fix him, fteadily, to his wife and family.—Thofe 
who can relith a recital of the humble adventures of a domeftic fer- 
vant, may derive entertainment from this publication. 


Art. 62. Suicide. ADiffertation. 4to. pp. 29. 18.6d. Hayes. 1790. 

To fome late advertifements of this differtation, the author has 
annexed his name; Edmund Burton, Efquire, M. A. fometime Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. It is long fince this gentle- 
man appeared before the public in the character of a writer. He 
publithed a tranflation of Perfius, with copious notes, in 1752*; a 
work intitled, ** Ancient Charaéters deduced from Claffical Remains,” 
in 1764+; and an edition of Manilius, in 1783 {. Our opinion of 
his literary merit continues nearly as it was. He certainly dif- 
covers much reading and claflical ioidane, mixed with a good 
deal of quaintnefs, affectation, want of method, and obfcurity. 
He has here given us moft of the common arguments againtft fuicide; 
and we devoutly wifh, that what he has advanced, may contribute 
to the extirpation of a black and fhocking crime; which, we are 
perfuaded, muft greatly aggravate, initead of alleviating, the fuf- 
ferings of thofe unhappy objects who commit it. Pe 


Art. 636 Hampfire, extra&ed from Domefday-book: with an accu- 
rate Englith ‘l'ranflation ; a Preface; and an Introduttion, con- 
taining an Account of this curious Record, a View of the Anglo- 
Saxon Hiltory, and Form of Government, from the Reign of 
Alfred: together with a flight Sketch of the moft materia! Al- 
terations-which the jatter underwent at the Period of the Con- 
queft. ‘Towhich is acded, a Gloflary, explanatory of the ob- 
icure and obfolete Words. By Richard Warner, Junior, of Sway, 
in the County of Southampton, and of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
4to. pp. 327- 11, Boards. Faulder, &c. 1789. 

Such a detached republication as the prefent, affords very little 
opportunity for remark ; for if the extract be correAly copied from 
the original, and if it be accompanied with fuch explanatory affift- 
ances as may render it eafily intelligible to the Englifh reader, the 
editor has fulfilled his intentions. ‘l'aking the correétnefs for grant- 
ed, as we muft do, all the reft appears to be properly fupplied. In 
the preface, is given, what may be confidered as an entertaining 
hiftorical defcription, or review, of Domefday-book, the nature of 
its contents, with the various Opinions as to the motives of its com- 
pilation ; and, in the introduction, we have fuch a brief fketch of 
our Saxon hiftory, 2s appeared neceffary to lead the reader hiftori- 
cally to this grand furvey. Had the preface to this introduction, 
followed here as a conclufion of it, we cannot but think the 
order would have been more natural, and the unneceflary diftinGion 
between them have been avoided :—but this is a matter of no great 
moment. 





* See Rev. vol.vi. p.235- +t Rev. vol.xxx.p.s:or. ft Rev. 
vol, Ixxi. p. 456. 
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Yn our Review for July laft, p. 327, the reader will find an ac- 
count of a fimilar extract of Wiltthire, from Domefday-book, by 
Mr. Wyndham ; and the publication of feparate counties in this 
manner, in which uniformity of fize ought to be confulted, is well 
calculated for local purpofes, with refpect to thofe who, having no 
occafion for the reft, would never think of procuring fo expenfive 
a work at large. 

We learn that the Rév. Mr. Le Brocq is engaged with Mr. 
Warner, and other learned gentlemen, in the laudable defign of 
publifhing the whole of Domefday-book, on the fame plan, or 
nearly the fame, with Hampfhire: a defign which, we truft, the 
difcerning public will not be backward to encourage, with a libe- 
rality proportioned to the merit of the work. N. 


Art. 64. The Sele& Spe@ator: or, a Selection ‘of Moral and Reli- 
gious Papers from the Spectator, alphabetically arranged accord- 
ing to their Subjects ; with a copious Table of Contents prefixed. 

‘ izmo. 2 Vols. 240 Pages in each. 6s. Boards. Rivingtons. 
173% 

No work is better known than the Speftator; and as the nature 
of this compilation is fufficiently exprefled in the title, it may fuf- 
fice to add, that the volumes are neatly printed, and may therefore 
be a good mifcellany to put into the hands of youth, to give a 
proper direCtion to their fentiments, and to form their talte in their 
native language. Ww. 


Art. 65. The Turtle Dove. A Tale, from the French of M. de 
Florian. 8vo. pp. 25- 18 Printed at Caen in Normandy ; 
and fold in London by Payne. 

Turtle doves have long been celebrated for their fidelity; and 
this turtle dove, though he flirts, en paffant, with a fey-lark, ajay, 
and @ guail, does not materially difcredit the famed conftancy of his 
fpecies, thefe birds being all coguettes ; but when he meets (as he 
fortunately does) with an amiable dove-mate, he is as faithful as 
any turtle, of any grove. The author had probably fome meaning; 
and intended +o illuftrate fome moral, in this poem: but our dul- 
nefs is at a lofs todifcover either. The /ecret, therefore, muft remain 
in his own bofom. As for the tranflator, his humility deferves en- 
couragement: he fhould be truly flattered, (he fays,) ‘ were it per- 
mitted him to believe that his copy difplayed any of the artle/s 
graces of the original.’ It is with pleafure that we affure this bumble 
copyift, that we think full as we// of his tranflation as we do of the 


original, MY Moo-y. 


Art. 66. An Excurfion to Brighthelmftone, made in the Year 1739. 
By Henry Wigftead and Thomas Rowlandfon. Dedicated, by 
Permiffion, to his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales. Em- 
bellithed with eight Engravings in Aqua Tinta, from Views taken 
On the Road to and at that Place. Folio. 11. 1s. Boards. 
Robinfons, 

_ The merit of this thewy performance confifts in the beauty of the 

umpreflion, On the plates we have little praife to beftow, and lefs 
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on the verbal defcriptions. The fubjects of the drawings are fét 
all well chofen ; and the language is rather too much in the ftyle of 
Mr. Chriftie*. The road which the authors chofe, for their jour- 
ney to Brighthelmftone, is that which conveys the traveller through 
Sutton, Reigate, Crawley, and Cuckfield. They might, had it fo 
pleafed them, have diverfified their fcenery, by taking the fupe- 
rior town of Lewes, in their return; or, had they preferred rural 
objects, and delightful views, their route might have been through 
Epfom, Dorking, Horfham, and Henfield ; which, in our opi- 
nion, is by much the pleafantelt road from London to this fafhion~ 
able watering-place. 


Art.67. A Letter to the Author of Remarks on two of the moft fingw. 
Jar Charaé&ers of the Age. By the Rev. John Crofle, Vicar of 
Bradford, in the County of York. With a Reply by the former, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 98, no Price. Bell, &c. 17g0. 

What was faid in our Review, vol. i. of the New Series, p. 339, 
relative to ‘ Farther Remarks on two of the moft fingular Characters 
of the Age,’ will apply, without the alteration of a word, to the 
prefent publication. We muft, however, take notice of a paflage in 
p-51 of this letter, wherein it is faid, that a certain Dr. G. hasgiven 
out, thathe has had literary connections with the Monthly Review- 
ers.—If the perfon here mentioned has really been guilty of this at- 
tempt to impofe on the credulity of his acquaintance, we have only 
to aflure them, and the public, that we never had any connection 
nor correfpondence whatever with the faid Dr. G. ; and that we are 
equally ftrangers to his perfon, character, and conduct, except from 
the information here given, in the pamphlet before us; the 
author of which is entitled to our thanks for the very proper man- 
ner in which he has publicly exprefled his difbelicf of the above- 
mentioned groundlefs report. 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 68. 4 Review of Englifh Literature, as.it refpe&s Moral and 
Religious Inquiry, recommended: preached before the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, O&. 25, 178y, being the Anniverfary of his pre- 
fent Majetty’s happy Acceflion to the Throne. By W. Purkis, 
D.D. F.S. A. &c. &c. gto. pp. 20, 18. Cadell. 1790, 
The Review, which Dr. Purkis here propofes, would be pecu- 

liarly feafonable, and fuch as every friend to truth, virtue, and 

genuine Chriftianity, muft with to fee take place. ‘ We are now 
advancing, (he obferves,) to the clofe of a moft active and inquifi- 
tive century ; during which, and fome few years of the lait, fcience 
has been greatly improved, and has received a new foundation :— 
opinions of the firft import have been minutely canvafled.—Religi- 
ous truth in particular has undergone a fevere, and accurate fcru- 
tiny, and feems to be fixed on its proper bafis.—-Philological learn- 
ing in general appears happily adjulted.—Our language has been 
cultivated.—Our ftyle has varied, has been improved, but I fear is 





* A celebrated auctioneer. 
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beginning to decline *.—The ftrength of the human abilities has 
been tried in abftract fpeculations to their utmoft limits by men of 
the moft enlarged sadertondine : thefe are now beginning to fink 
into conjecture, or metaphyfical  etrery which muft end in general 
fcepticifm.—A fpecies of philofophical dreams are growing into 
fafhion, which, by a forced analogy, would announce every order of 
beings, whether vegetable, animal, or rational, as the fame in dnd, 
and rifing only by imperceptible gradation into higher degrees of 
excellence, as they abound with more faculties and are more me- 
chanically modified: thus confounding motion with thought, which 
feem in their operation and effect effentially diftin€t from each other. 
How valuable would a proper feleftion of learning be, and how 
conducive to the caufe of moral goodnefs! When we could take a 
review of thofe particulars by which truth has received fupport: or 
when we could compare the deficiencies of the early writings with 
our prefent advancement, and fix nearly the boundaries of proper 

and ufefal inguiry, it would prevent perfons of a defultory turn of 
mind, who fee too haftily, from claffing all moral inveftigation to- 

gether as incapable of fixed principles. With refpeé& to Chriftia- 

nity, we fhall have it in our power to remark {what I think has not 

been fufficiently taken notice of) the ftriking inconfiftency of deifti- 

cal writers: all aiming to deftroy the Gofpel by principles or ar- 

guments which contradict one another: each of which forms fup- 

pofitions that cannot be allowed if Chriftianity be true, or if the 

reafoning of their fellow-labourers be juft. It would be our glory 

indeed (and it is in our power) to hand down to pofterity a manual 

of every {pecies of literature ; as well works of judgment, of ab- 

ftra&t {cience, of philofophy, and natural hiftory, as of genius, and 

refined imagination. But the fubject, which I with not to lofe fight 

of, and I am anxious fhould undergo a review and felected publi- 

cation, regards the moral principles of the world, and involves in 

it perhaps the fecurity of the Gofpel.’ 


The Bifhop of Landaff’s valuable publication of a colle&tion of 
Theological Traéts, may poflibly have given Dr. Purkis the idea on 
which he fo judicioufly enlarges in the fermon now before us; and 
the work which he recommends to the learned members of the Uni- 
verfity, may be confidered as a continuation and completion of the 
Bithop’s defign. He propofes that they fhould publifh, on a metho- 
dical plan, cheap editions of {uch ¢ authors of approved merit, as 
might form a compendium toconduét their youth in moral inquiry— 
for the motives of duty—the proofs of God and his attributes—the 
evidences of Scripture—and the clearly eftablifhed and avowed doc- 
trines of the Gofpel. ‘To thefe, he propofes to add fome of the 
ableft defences of civil and ecclefiaftical polity.’ 

It would be a reflection on the Univerfity of Cambridge to receive 
thefe ufeful hints of their admirable preacher im vain. We mot 


— 


* Dr. Purkis previoufly ftated the reafon on which he grounds this 
fear, in the following words. ‘ In every language, clearnefs of 
expreflion and fimplicity of thought are the firft marks of elegance; 
and @ language is haftening to decay, when its periods over-abound with 
epithets, and fink into point.’ A very juft remark. 
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fincerely hope that they will attend to them, and that Dr. Purkis 
will himfelf affittin carrying them into execution ; in order that, by 
the republication, and, where it can be done without injury, by the 
compreflion, of the moft judicious treatifes on the grounds of mora- 
lity, and on the evidences of natural and revealed religion, the 
ftudents at our Univerfities may be furnithed, in a few volumes, with 
a library of moral and religious learning. M 


Art. 69. The Predidions of the Apoftles concerning the End of be 
World. Preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, May 23, 
1790. By Thomas Edwards, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 36. 15, 
Cadell. 

Dr. Edwards, in continuation of his defign of engaging the at- 
tention of the learned *, to certain difficulties in the hiitorical parts 
of the Scriptures, of which a full folution has, in his opinion, never 
yet been given, here argues again{ft the common notion of the in- 
{piration of the Scriptures, from the imperfeétion of their ftyle, and 
from that obfcurity which has given occafion to endlefs contro- 
verfies; and he charges them with confiderable error, in the pre- 
dictions of the Apoitles concerning the end of the world. In order 
to make good this charge, he diftinci!y examines feveral paffages of 
the New Teftament, particularly Marth. xvi. 28. xxiv. 1 Theil. v. 
4. and Heb. x. 25. and concludes that thefe are abundantly fufi- 
cient to eftablifh Mr. Locke’s opinion, (Vide ad 2 Cor. v. 3.) that 
the Apoftles expected, in their own time, the end of the world, 
and the appearance of Chrift. He adds, ‘ It becomes the antagonif 
of our hiftorian, (Mr. Gibbon,) moit earnefily to confider, whether 
the real interefts of Chriftianity would not be more effentially pro- 
moted by conceding the objection to the adverfary, than by vainly 
attempting to remove it.’—The criticifms in this difcourfe, (whe- 
ther fatista€tory or not, we do not undertake to determine,) are 
ingenioufly fupported ; and the author offers them, ‘ not as the des 
cifions of a dogmatiit, but as the doubts of an inquirer.’ E. 


Art. 70. A Difcourfe on the Love of our Country, delivered on Nov. 4. 
1789, at the Meeting-houfe in the Old Jewry, to the Society for 
commemorating the Revolution in Great Britain. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing the Report of the Committee of the Society: 
an Account of the Population of France; and the Declaration of 
Rights by the National Affembly of France. Fourth Edition, 
with Additions, containing Letters and Communications from 
France, with the Anfwers to them. By Richard Price, D.D. 
F.R.S. 8vo. pp.44. Cadell. 1790. 

Ja the preface to this fourth edition, Dr. Price takes fome notice 
of the torrent of abufe which this fermon has drawn upon him: but 
fays he, * I cannot think of employing my time in making any re- 
plies. Knowing that it has been the labour of my life to promote 
thofe interefts of liberty, peace, and virtue, which I reckon the belt 
interefts of mankind; and believing that I have not laboured quite 
in vain, I feel a fatisfa€tion that no oppofition can take from me, 


— | 





* See our account of his Difcourfe at Cambridge, March 7, 179% 
Rev. Ot. laft, p. 236. } F 
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gnd hall fubmit myfelf in filence to the judgment of the public, 
without taking any other notice of the abufe I have met with, than. 
by mentioning the following inftance of it. — 

‘In p.49, I have adopted the words of fcripture, Now lettef thou 
thy fervant depart in peace, and exprefled my gratitude to God for 
having {pared miy life to fee a * diffufion of knowledge that has 
undermined fuperftition and error, a vait kingdom {purning at flavery, 
and an arbitrary monarch led in triumph and furrendering himfelf 
to his fubjeéts.””_ Thefe words have occafioned a comparifon of me 
(by Mr. Burke, in his Reflections on the Revolution in France) to 
Hugh Peters, attended with an intimation that, like him, I may 
not die in peace; and he has defcribed me, p.99, &c. as a barbarian de- 
lighted with blood, profaning fcripture, and exulting in the riot and 
flavghter at /’er/ailles on the 6th of O&ober laft year. I hope I 
fhall be credited when, in anfwer to this horrid mifreprefentation 
and menace, 1 affure the public that the events to which I referred 
jn thefe words were not thofe of the 6th of Ocber, but thofe only of 
the 14th of July and the fubfequent days; when, after the conquett 
of the Baitile, the King of France fought the protection of the 
National Aflembly, and, by his own defire, was condu&ted, amidit 
acclamations never before heard in France, to Paris, there to few 
himfelf to his people as the reftorer of their liberty!’ 

After exprefling his furprize at Mr. B.’s want of candour, of 
which he adduces a farther proof, the Doctor adds the following 
refic&tion: 

¢ But what candour or what moderation can be expected in a perfon 
fo frantic with zeal for hereditary claims and ariitocratical diftinGtions, 
as to be capable of decrying popular rights, and the aid of philofo- 
phy in forming governments; of lamenting that the age of Chivalry 
is gone; and of believing that the infults offered by a mob to the 
Queen of France have extinguifhed for ever the glory of Europe.’ 


The Additions may be had feparately, price 6d. 


Art. 71. The faithful Servant crowned. Preached April 13, at 
the Interment of the late Kev. James Newton, M.A. Minilter 
of the Congregation in the Pithay, Briftol, and claffical Tutor to 
the Briftol Education-Society ; who departed this Life, April 8, 
1790. By Caleb Evans, D. D. Together with the Funeral 
Oration at the Grave, by John Tommas. 8vo. pp. 34. 6d. 
Dilly. 

A very plain and ferious exhortation to private Chriftians, but 
more efpecially to the minifters of religion, to be faithful unto death, 
(the text, Rev. ii. 16). Dr. Evans yields to a common propeniity 
in divines, of finding more in his text than it was defigned to imply: 
thus he interprets the words ‘* J will give thee a crown of life,” as, 
* particularly intended to fuggeft to us that the rewards promifed to 
Chrift’s faithful fervants, fhall be immediately conferred on them 
by the Saviour himfelf. I will not fend Gabriel, or any of the 
angelic hoits, to crown thee, but I, myfelf, will, with my own 
hands, place upon thy head a crown of life.’ P. 19. Had Dr. 
Evans recolleéted the common maxim, gui facit per alterum, facit 
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per fe, he would not have indulged himfelf in the above para, 
hrafe. 
. The Memoir fpeaks highly of the learning of Mr. Newton, and 
obferves of his virtue, that be never made an enemy, nor lof 4 
riend. 
f The funeral oration contains thofe folemn and indifputable truths 
which conftitute the bulk of difcourfes on occafions of this nature, 
| We never perufe funeral fermons and orations, without recolledin 
an obfervation of the Duc de Ja Rochefoucault, who fays, J/ n’y @ 
que la mort qui foit certaine, et cependant nous agiffons comme fi c’etoit lq 


Seule chofe incertaine *,’ Moo. 


Art. 72. Preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the 
Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St, Paul, May 14, 1789, 
By the Rev. William Vincent, D. D. Sub-Almoner to his 
Majefty. 4to. pp. 15. 1s. Rivingtons. 

Mr. Vincent is an able advocate for a moft excellent charity: 
he treats his fubject with judgment; and he defcribes the fufferings 
of the inferior clergy and their families very feelingly. Every 
clergyman is a gentleman by profeflion, and fhould be enabled not 
only to live with credit, but to make a comfortable provifion for his 
widow and family.—Surely a regulation of livings is much wanted. 
It grieves us to fee one clergyman indulging in all the luxuries of 
life, while another, far 4s {uperior, perhaps, in abilities, and 
merit of every kind, is almof farving. Bow. 


Art. 73. 4n Exhortation to a devout Behaviour in the Church, 
during the Time of divine Service. By the Rev. J. Twentyman, 
Vicar of Caftle-Sowerby, Cumberland. 8vo. pp. 24. 6d. 
Longman. 

A plain, well meant, ferious difcourfe. The author feems very — 
defirous of correCling a great and general evil.—We with him 
' fuccefs. De’ 


Art. 74. Suicide. Preached March 13, 1790, in the Parith 
Charch of Hurftmonceux in Suffex, at the Funeral of John Mit- 
ton. By the Rev. Lewis Turnor. 4to. pp.26. 1s. Williams. 
A fenfible, ferious, and pathetic difcourfe ; which we doubt not 

greatly affected thofe who heard it; and which, we hope, will fill 

all who read it, with a jolt abhorrence of a crime fo prevalent in 
this nation, and fo pernicious to /eciery. Qe 
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*,* In the diftribution of praife and cenfure to which our office 
calls us, we have frequently the mortification to find, that our opi- 
nions do not exactly correfpond with thofe which authors entertain 
of their own productions. Unqualified and unfupported applaufe, 
as it would be eafier for us, would often be more welcome to them, 





* We are certain of nothing but death, yet we ad as if we thought 
that alone to be doubtful, 
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than that diligent and impartial difcrimination, which alone can 
render our labours ufeful to the public. We are forrv to learn, by 
an angry, and rather impolite, letter. from Mrs. _Macaulay- 
Graham, that this lady is diffatishied with our criticifm on her 
« Letters on Education ;’ in which, after the fulleft and mott deli- 
berate confideration, we expreffed our unbiaffed fentiments; and in 
which, on revifal, we find nothing material to retract. If we 
inted out fome particulars in the work, which did not accord with 
our judgment ;—if we could not agree with this ingenious fpecu- — 
lator, concerning the method of treating infants, the utility of 
amufing modes of inftruétion, the propriety of her plan of ftudy, 
the expediency of transferring theatrical entertainments from the 
evening to the morning, and fome other fubjects ;—why fhould a 
mere difference in opinion be treated as a ground of offence? In 
exprefling our difapprobation of the cenfure which this lady pafies 
on the practice of the reformed churches, in putting the facred 
fcriptures into the hands of children and ignorant adults, as the 
grand fource of infidelity and fanaticifm, we only hazarded an opinion 
contrary to that of the author. We ventured, indeed, to queftion 
the advantage of keeping young perfons ignorant of the {criptures, 
during the period when habits and principles are formed: but it was 
by no means our intention to infinuate a doubt concerning the 
writer’s friendly difpofition toward the interefts of morality and reli- 
gion. Whether Mrs. M. G.’s opinions, or ours, are moft con- 
fonant to trath, and what degree of applaufe is due to her {pecula- 
tions on education, it remains with the public to determine. Our 
only reafon for bringing the fubject of thefe letters again before our 
readers, is, to exprefs our regret, that ourduty to the public fhould 
have obliged us in any degree to hurt the feelings of a female 
writer; of whofe abilities as an hiftorian, we have ofien exprefled our 
unequivocal admiration, in whofe general principles of civil policy 
we have always heartily concurred, and to whom, notwithitanding 
the defects which we obferved in this laft production, we readily 
afcribe the merit of great intellectual energy, united with the pureit 
philanthropy. E. 





*+* The Reviewers commend Y. Y. for his diligence: but, 
fully, and more than fully, occupied as they are with their own 
affairs, it is impoffible for them to anfwer his letter of queries: for of 
fuch it chiefly confifts. 





+*+ B. M.’s letter arrived too late in the month, to receive the 


attention which it requires.—~ We shall notice it in our next 
Number. 





ttt We are perfuaded that it would be very imprudent and un 
neceflary to comply with the hint of * A very Old Friend.’ 





t*t We are favoured with Mr. Johnfone’s polite letter, and: its 
Contents fhall have due confideration. ‘The worl: mentioned by 
this gentleman was fo far from being forgotten by us, that our ac- 
count 
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count of it was intended for this month’s Review: but the articl 
was found to be too large for its allotted fpace. It will, moft pro. 
bably, appear in our next Number. 





*t* «© An Old Correfpondent’ is miftaken in fuppofing, that we 
fhall not with to hear from him again. We fhall be very happy to 
receive the fecret anecdotes relative to our work, of which he pro. 
fefics himfelf to be in poffeffion ; and if he trufted us with his name, 
his zeck fhould not fuffer. 





tit We have to acknowlege the receipt of another letter fron 
Obervator. When we objected to Col. Pearfe’s method of deter. 
mining the longitude, we did not object to what might be done by 
additional means, Col. P. did not propofe to obferve Jupiter’s de- 
clination ; and, evidently, did not intend it: but, if he had, it 
would only have taken away an error to which we did not then ad. 
vert. His method would ftill be fo far from determining the difference 
of longitude, as exadily as the latitude can be determined, that it would 
be as much worfe than the method of doing it by the eclipfes of the 
fatellites, as the obfervations of the immerfions of the fatellites on 
to Jupiter’s body,.and of the emerfions from it, are more inaccurate 
than obfervations of their eclipfes; which every one knows are not 
the moft exact means of determining the longitudes of places. 

No perfon will be furprifed that an Od/ervator could not fee 
errors in artificial horizons, who could not fee two images of the 
fun in the telefcope of his fextant, when he looked at the fun’s 
. jmage on arefieCting furface, the index of the fextant being fet to the 
fun’s diameter. Common fenfe muit inform every one that there is 
the fame reafon for feeing two images, when he looked at the fun’s 
image in the reflecting horizon, that there is for feeing two images 
when he looks at the fun itfelf; provided the extent of the refleing 
plane be fufficient to allow for the parallax caufed by the diftance of the 
two glaffes of the fextant. W. 





+4 Letters from 7. F., Hint, &c. &c. are juft received. 
Tt J 





cr The Conductor of the Monthly Review hopes that no Cor- 
refpondent who does him the honour of addreffing to him, letters 
which may feem to require a private anfwer, will deem his commue 
cation flighted, if acknowleged only in the printed notices, as ufual, 
at the end of each Review. Any other mode of acknowlezement, 
of fuch favours, would add too much to the xecefary duties of a 
very laborious office. 





_— 


ERRATA in the Review for December. 


Page 443. line 17. from bottom, for regulating, read relegating. 
— 464. — 17. from bottom, for Sorbonian, read Serbonian. 
To ghe Running Tiles of pp, 425, 426, 427, for Vol. II. read Vol. Ve 
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